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This number of the REcorp has been made considerably 
larger than customary, owing to the unusual number of book 
reviews. Attention is specially called to these, and to the devel- 
opment of this department of the magazine. Professor Pratt’s 
presentation of the statistics of the Congregational Seminaries is 
of exceptional interest. It brings to light facts that had been en- 
tirely ignored, and shows some to be quite other than most dis- 
cussion of ministerial education has presupposed thev were. 





It is proposed to make the next number of the REcoRD a 
Church Federation Number. All the contributed articles will 
deal with this topic. It is proposed to present the history and 
the underlying principles of the movement as it has developed, 
both in England and in this country. We believe that through 
church federation much of the waste of means and effort now 
apparent in Christian work can be stopped and a higher degree 
of efficiency secured. We purpose to do what we can to forward 
this end. It is hoped that the discussion presented will be of 
practical serviceableness in supplying information and sug- 
gestions helpful for the initiation of such work in local com- 
munities. 





If we may believe what many friends are now saying, the Sem- 
inary has not in many years taken a step of greater significance 
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than in establishing its Special Course in Foreign Missions. It 
has been very pleasing to read the favorable comments of the 
press, as well as the stronger commendation in personal letters, 
It seems to be generally conceded that the time is ripe for just 
such a forward step, and great satisfaction is expressed that Hart- 
ford Seminary has taken it. 

The subject of missions has indeed been recognized by most 
Seminaries for years, and often special lectures have been given 
upon it, but, so far as we know, there has not been heretofore in 
any of them a systematic and comprehensive course designed to 
cover both the theory and history as well as some of the more 
important languages. In arranging this course the Seminary has 
had in mind, not only those hoping to go themselves into the 
foreign work, but also, and quite as much, that larger number 
who will spend their lives in the home ministry, but who will 
welcome the opportunity of informing themselves more thor- 
oughly than has hitherto been possible upon this phase of the 
Kingdom, that they may be the better prepared to press the vital 
claims of missions upon the allegiance of every Christian heart. 
With the magnificent library of Dr. A. C. Thompson and the in- 
structive Missionary Museum the Seminary has certainly an un- 
usual equipment for teaching this subject, while the missionary 


spirit always strong since the early days shows no diminution 
among the students of the present generation. 





SOME STATISTICS ABOUT SEMINARY POLICY. 





Imbedded in the admirable tables of our Year Book lie many 
important facts concerning what is going on in our denomination 
that are not apparent on the surface. Some little digging with 
the spade of arithmetic is necessary to bring them out so that their 
true nature and meaning can be seen. The following study re- 
lates to certain matters of policy in our Theological Seminaries 
which can be statistically examined to advantege and which have 
aconsiderable amount of timeliness just now, when all that per- 
tains to the supply of ministerial candidates is being canvassed 
with somewhat eager zeal and with varying degrees of acquaint- 
ance with the actual facts. The data here summarized are public 
property. The treatment of them is absolutely mechanical. The 
conclusions drawn seem to be incontrovertible, so far as they go. 
They indicate clearly that the last fifteen years constitute a dis- 
tinct era in the management of our Seminaries as regards the kind 
of students accepted, and therefore, at least so far as the Semi- 
naries are the sources of ministerial supply, also a distinct era as 
regards the kind of students in some way set before the churches 
for acceptance or rejection as pastors. 

Enrolment in the Regular Course. Prior to 1885 the total num- 
ber of students enrolled in the full three-years’ course had never 
risen to 300, and for the twenty-seven years for which statistics 
are available had averaged about 255 per year. In 1885 this total 
crossed the 300 mark, and three years later began to mount stead- 
ily, until in 1892 it crossed 400 and in 1893 culminated at 418. 
Since then it has been rapidly declining, until in the present year 
ithas again dropped below 300. The exact figures for the period 
are as follows: 

'& ‘ "95 
313 307 307 337 367 380 380 408 418 378 352 356 322 305 269 
These figures show that for some reason an unprecedented num- 
ber of students have sought the Seminaries each year, but that 
this exceptional influx has come to an end. 
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Enrolment in Other Courses. Enrolment outside the Regular 
Course, as classified in the Year Book, falls under three heads, 
two of which are superior in grade to the Regular Course, and 
one is inferior. On the one hand, we have what are called “ Resj- 
dent Licentiates and Fellows” and also “ Graduate Students,” 
that is, fourth-year men. On the other, we have the rather com- 
prehensive class of “ Special Students.’’ Using the number of 
those enrolled in the Regular Course as a standard of comparison 
in each year, it appears that previous to 1885 the proportion of 
Licentiates, etc., had never but once been greater than 10 per 
cent. of the Regulars, and had averaged only 5 per cent. ; that the 
proportion of Graduate Students (for five years only) had aver- 
aged a little over 6 per cent. of the Regulars, and that the pro- 
portion of Specials had fluctuated between o and 13% per cent, 
averaging a little over 64 per cent. On the whole, then, neither 
of these three classes had been noticeably large. 

Since 1885 there has been no important change in the propor- 
tions of either of the superior classes of extra students, though 
the Licentiates have averaged less and the Graduates slightly 
more than previously. But the proportion of Specials has been 
at times greatly increased. If the entire figures, as given, were 
allowed to stand, it would appear that in place of the earlier aver- 
age of 6} per cent. (of the Regulars) the figures mounted rapidly 
year by year until 1889, when they reached the dismaying maxi- 
mum of 514 per cent., then gradually receded to about 214 per 
cent. in 1894, rose again in 1896 to 36} per cent., and are now on 
the wane once more. But these figures require extensive cor- 
rection, since they include the many Scandinavian and Slavic 
students at Chicago and Oberlin, all of which should in fairness 
be excluded. Yet, even then, the facts challenge attention. In- 


stead of the previous modest average of 63 per cent. we now find 
the Specials, in proportion to the Regulars, increasing to 333 pet 
cent. in 1889, then diminishing to 8 per cent. in 1893, then rising 
rapidly to 184 per cent. in 1896, only to tumble last year and this 
into insignificance. The exact percentages are as follows, the 
upper line indicating the totals as published, and the lower line 
the same corrected by the omission of foreigners : 
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17 28 37 482 51% 44% 48 33% 24% 212 31 3642 34% 21% 24% 
91017% 24 33% 24 28%415 8 8 13418412 1 3 
This extraordinary showing is chiefly due to the experiments with 
“English Courses ” at four of the Seminaries, every one of which 
has now been abandoned. Although such irregular courses were 
usually kept more or less separate from the main course, they 
necessarily interlocked with it at many points and at least intro- 
duced a decided element into student life and furnished to the 
churches a supply of candidates of a type worth considering. 


Proportion of College Graduates. The Year Book statistics on 
this point are hard to use, simply because in the summaries Reg- 
ulars and Specials are not distinguished. Absolute precision can 
be attained only by laborious collation of the student-lists.. For 
the present purpose this is not necessary, as the summaries can 


be analyzed approximately without injustice. 

Seminary students, as the Year Book shows, are to be divided 
into three classes as regards previous education. The bulk of 
them are full graduates of colleges of reputable standing. Some 
have had part of a college course but did not graduate. Some 
have never had any college training. In the following state- 
ments it is assumed that all college graduates who enter the Sem- 
inaries become Regulars there, and that if there are those who 
have had no college education they are to be sought first of all 
among the Specials. This at least gives the Regular Course the 
benefit of the doubt as far as possible. (The whole body of for- 
eign students is excluded from consideration.) 

On these assumptions, which are plainly liberal, it appears 
that the proportion of full college graduates in the Regular Course 
was 69 per cent. in 1885, rose slightly to 73 per cent. in 1889, fell 
to 63 per cent. in 1892, and since then has been much higher, 
reaching 83 per cent. in 1899. By suitable deduction it can fur- 
thermore be shown that the proportion of Regulars who have 
had a partial college course stood at 14 per cent. in 1885, fluctu- 
ated somewhat about that figure until 1896, when it began to fall, 
being only 6 per cent. in 1897. The proportion of Regulars who 
have never had any college training has varied more widely, its 
lowest point being 12 per cent. in 1889, and its highest 25} per 
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cent. in 1892. The three sets of percentages (in the Regular 
Course) are as follows, the first line indicating full college grad- 
uates, the second those who have had partial college courses, the 
third those who have had no college training: 


’90 


69 69 71 73 71 70 63 65 67 76 «8 78 8 

1 16 14% 15 14 13 11% 16 13 13 10% 6 9g 10 

[2 iS) 1434 42 I5 17 25% 19 20 13% 13 
A full comparison of these data with those of the whole period 
before 1885 is impossible, since the statistics on this subject go 
back only to 1872. The fifteen years now closing, on the whole, 
make a less favorable showing than the preceding fourteen years, 
in which (in spite of the altogether anomalous figures for 1876) 
the average proportion of college graduates in the Regular Course 
was 7i per cent.; of partial collegians, 12 per cent.; and of non- 
collegians, 17 per cent. 

Ti is worthy of note that the expansion outside the Regular 
Course reached its maxima in 1889 and 1891, when the propor- 
tion of college graduates within that course was 70 per cent. or 
more; but that immediately afterward, in 1892-4, the proportion 
of non-collegians in the Regular Course decidedly increased. 
This indicates that experiments with enlarged Special Courses 
led at once to a lowering of standard in the Regular Course. 


One more application of the available data is practicable. 
The general tone of the intellectual life in the Seminaries is much 
influenced by the total number of college graduates in the whole 
student body. This latter includes all the students associated in 
fellowship more or less in classroom work, that is, includes not 
only the Regulars, but all the Specials (exclusive of foreigners), 
and all the Advanced Students, Fellows, and Resident Licentiates. 
For our present purpose we shall assume that all students above 
the Regulars are college graduates, just as we have assumed that 
all non-collegians are Specials, though both assumptions are not 
precisely accurate. Using now the grand total of all students in 
residence, of whatever grade, as the standard of comparison, it 


appears that the proportion of full college graduates in the whole 
student body was 67 per cent. in 1885, fell to 57 per cent. in 1889 


1858. 


SEMINARIES SINCE 


IN THE SEVEN CONGREGATIONAL 
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and again in 1891, and has since been steadily rising, reaching 83 
per cent. this year. The full list of percentages is 

'& "95 

67 66 62 60 ) 57 50 64 65 67 68 
This compares very favorably with the preceding fourteen years, 
when the highest proportion reached was 67 per cent. and the 
average only 57 per cent. 


From these facts one or two deductions may safely be made. 

First, the period of fifteen years from 1885 to 1899 has been 
one of peculiar experiment on the part of all our Seminaries. 
They have been adapting themselves to certain conditions and 
wrestling with certain manifest problems. The necessity of pro- 
viding trained leaders for foreign congregations in the Interior 
has been met by the foreign departments at Chicago and Oberlin, 
attended by an average of over sixty students in each year. The 
apparent demand, which became urgent about a dozen years ago, 
for a greater supply of ministers in the more sparsely settled parts 
of the country was met for a time in two ways, both by providing 
Special Courses for imperfectly educated men and by welcoming 
to the Regular Course many who had only a partial college train- 
ing or no such training. This demand no longer exists or the 
method chosen to meet it has been judged inexpedient. The so- 
called “‘ English Course,” wherever tried, has been given up, the 
number of Specials is being rigorously restricted, and the propor- 
tion of full college graduates is steadily advancing, especially in 
the Regular Course, where it is most important. 

Second, these facts have this bearing on the current question 
of an apparent overplus of ministers, that they indicate that part 
of this, if it really exists, is due to a mistaken readiness to accept 
as Seminary students those who were not prepared to undergo 
a thorough process of educational training. We are now in the 


period subsequent to that covered by most of the above figures, 


and those students whose enrolment has been considered are most 
of them in active service somehow and somewhere among the 
churches. If their presence occasions inconvenience or distress, 
the blame falls on a line of policy now generally abandoned. 
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For those interested in Hartford Seminary it is not amiss to 
add in a few words some summaries of these same data as found 
at Hartford. 

The number enrolled in the Regular Course was 46 in 1885, 
fell to 37 in 1887, rose steadily to 56 in 1890, fell abruptly the next 
year to 31, and has since risen, with but one slight check, to 63 in 
the present year. In 1885 this was 15 per cent. of the total enrol- 
ment in our seven Seminaries, in 1891 fell to only 8 per cent., and 
since 1894 has been rising, being 23 per cent. the present year. 
The full figures are as follows, the absolute number being given 
first and the percentage of all the Seminaries below: 

8s go "05 
46 42 37 44 50 56 31 33 35 33 37 «47 52 58 63 
15% 14 12 13 14, 15 8 8 8 9g 10% 13 16 19 23 


The number enrolled outside the Regular Course has never 
been large. Hartford did not begin to have Fellows till 1889; it 
has not made special effort to build up its Graduate Class; it has 
never had an English Course. For the period beginning 


in 1885 the proportions of its Fellows (measured by the total 
number of Regulars) has averaged 34 per cent., of its Graduate 
Students 6 per cent., and of its Specials 83 per cent. The full list 
of percentages of the latter for the period is as follows: 


go "5 
Oo oO 5 16 ih 2 9. «hae 2 8 13 
(The unprecedented figure for 1891 is due to the unusual small- 
ness of the enrolment in the Regular Course.) 

The proportion of college graduates in the Regular Course 
has varied at Hartford much as at the other Seminaries, but with 
these differences, that the low point was reached in 1890 (two 
years earlier than in the others), and that the general average has 
been far above that of all taken together. Only once since 1885 
has the proportion fallen below 75 per cent., and for the whole 
period it has averaged 86 per cent. (against 71 per cent. in all the 
Seminaries taken together). The exact percentages of full col- 
lege graduates in the Regular Course are as follows: 


"85 "90 95 


8 76 81 77 78 70 77 82 Of OF 95 96 9 
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Taking the total number of college graduates in all the Sem- 
inaries, the proportion of them studying at Hartford has shown 
interesting fluctuations, beginning in 1885 with 19 per cent., fall- 
ing steadily to 9 per cent. in 1891, and then rising steadily to 26 
per cent. this year. The exact percentages are as follows: 


Ss ’90 

19 1 i4 24 15 hs 9: 10. az 2 14 I7. 18 23: 2 
It is unnecessary to add that the proportion of college grad- 
uates in the total student body has usually been large at Hartford, 
since, as a rule, even its Specials belong to this class. The only 
exception to this condition of things occurred in the brief period 
from 1889 to 1891, when Hartford, like its colleagues, was ex- 


perimenting with the enrolment of non-college graduates. 
»WaLpo S. Pratt. 


The statistics for the present year, 1899-1900, that are used in the above article were 
kindly furnished by Rev. Henry A. Hazen, the compiler of the Year Book. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE PROPHETIC TEACHING.’ 


In investigating the origin of the prophetic teaching, one 
has the choice of a number of methods. Philosophers of religion 
begin, for the most part, with the idea of revelation in general ;? 
dogmatic theologians, with the doctrines of the church ;? New 
Testament scholars, with the utterances of the New Testament ;4 
conservative Old Testament students, with the statements of the 
historical books of the Old Testament.’ The danger in all these 
methods is that one will come to the study of the prophets with 
a preconceived opinion in regard to their inspiration, and so will 
be tempted to distort the facts so as to make them fit the theory. 

The only natural starting-point for an investigation of this 
problem is found in the phenomena of the prophetical books.® 
After we have seen what light the prophets themselves have to 
throw upon the question of their inspiration it will be time enough 
to ask what other people have thought about it. 

The phenomena of the prophetical books may be classed in 
two main groups; first, those which seem to indicate a divine 
origin of the prophetical teaching, and, second, those which seem 


to indicate a human origin. 


I. Among the facts which point to a divine origin the most 
conspicuous is the intrinsic character of the prophetic doctrine. 

The prophet teaches that righteousness is an essential attribute 
of Yahweh.? Because he alone of all the gods is holy, he alone is 
the true God. He is not merely the God of Israel, but also the 
God of the whole earth, who administers justice with strict im- 
partialitv.s Sacrifices and ceremonies are worthless in his sight ; 

1Address delivered at Hosmer Hall, Jan. 2, 1900, on the occasion of the inauguration 
of the Rev. Lewis B. Paton, Ph.D. as Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Criti- 
cism on the Nettleton Foundation. 

?Pfleiderer, Religionsphilosophie, 1896; Caird, The Evolution of Religion, 1893. 

§ Leitner, Die prophetische Inspiration, 1896. 

4Payne Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for Christ, 1869; Leathes, Old Testament 
Prophecy, 1880 

5 Cave, The Inspiration of the Old Testament, 1888. 

® So Giesebrecht, Berufsbegabung der Propheten, 1897; Schwartzkopff, Die prophet- 
ische Offenbarung, 1890. 

7Am. 1-2, 33, Is. 69. 8 Am. o?f. 


(89) 
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what he requires is to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with one’s God.® Before him all men are sinners, yet 
he is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in good- 
ness and mercy, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin.’° The 
great plan which through the ages he is working out is one of 
love and of salvation for mankind." 

In this theology of the prophets Jesus found nothing to 
correct. All that he could do was to fulfil their message by 
giving a deeper ineaning to all its elements. The teaching of 
Jesus joins on to the teaching of the prophets as it joins on to no 
other historical antecedent. If we believe that the Gospel is true, 
we must believe that the anticipations of the Gospel in the 
prophets of the Old Testament are true also. But if we once 
admit that the teachings of the prophets, in regard to God, right- 
eousness, sin, and redemption, are true, we cannot help asking 
the further question, How came they to attain this wonderful re- 
ligious insight? The only answer seems to be that they received 
it from God himself.'* 

A second class of facts that seem to point to a divine origin 
of the prophet’s message consists of fulfilled predictions. Modern 
historical criticism has unquestionably reduced the number of 
prophecies that can properly be regarded as predictions. Never- 
theless, making all necessary allowances, there remain a large 
number of cases of prevision that are conceded to be genuine 
even by the most radical critics. 

While Israel was still at the height of prosperity, Amos fore- 
saw that it would be carried captive by Assyria."* At the time 


of the Syro-Ephraimitic war, Isaiah predicted that the allies should 


fail to take Jerusalem, that within about twelve years Syria and 
Ephraim should cease to exist, but that then the whole of Pales- 
tine should be overrun by the Assyrians.’ Before the Assyrian 
advance, Isaiah declared that within three years the glory of Moab 
should be brought into contempt.'* He also predicted the degra- 


dation of Shebna and the exaltation of Eliakim in his place.” 


9 Am. 521-25, Hos. 68, Is. 111-17, Mic. 66-8, Jer. 62°, 721-23, 

10 Nah. 13, Hos. 118f, 11 Hos. 3, rr 3-1), 

12Cf, W. R. Smith, The Prophets of Israel, 1897, Lecture 1; Smend, Alttestament- 
liche Religionsgeschichte, 1893, pp. 181-183; Duff, Theology of the O. T.; Kirkpatrick, 
Doctrine of the Prophets ; Dalman, Das Alte Testament ein Wort Gottes, 1896. 

13 Am. 43, 527. 141s. 7. 15 Js, 1514, 16 Ts, 2215-25, 
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When Sennacherib had conquered Syria and Palestine, Isaiah 
foresaw that Jerusalem would escape.1" Jeremiah predicted that 
his opponent Hananiah would die within the year.'* He antici- 
pated the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar,'® and he also 
foresaw the return of the exiles from Babylon after seventy years 
of captivity.*° 

Most remarkable of all are the Messianic predictions of the 
prophets. Although they were loyal adherents of the national 
religion, they saw that it was inadequate for the full accomplish- 
ment of God’s purposes of grace, and looked for a time when it 
should be superseded by something better and higher. They 
saw that the regeneration of their people could be effected only 
by an intervention of God with new redemptive power. This 
power, they anticipated, would manifest itself in an individual of 
the family of David, whom God would equip with supernatural 
spiritual endowments to be the restorer of Israel. They per- 
ceived that the new dispensation would consist not in obedience 
to outward statutes and ordinances, but in the writing of God’s 
law in the heart. All the great spiritual elements of their Mes- 
sianic hope have been realized. In the light of history it cannot 
be denied that they foresaw the chief features of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

A third main evidence of the supernatural origin of the 
prophetic teaching is found in the consciousness of the prophets 
themselves. 

The prophet is aware of a definite moment, when for the first 
time Yahweh reveals himself to him.* Prior to that time he has 
neither intention nor wish to become a prophet.** The divine 
manifestation takes place in a vision. The prophet sees Yah- 
weh,** he hears his voice,** he feels the hand of Yahweh laid upon 
him.”* 

He is then given a commission. Yahweh says unto him, “ Go 


‘prophesy unto my people Israel.” ** Not only to Israel is he 


997 
27 


sent, but he is also appointed a “ prophet unto the nations.’ 


17Ts, 291-8, 18 Jer. 2816, 19 Jer. 341-8 and often. 

20 Jer. 251!f, 291, cf., Giesebrecht, Berufsbegabung der Propheten, pp. 7-12, fora dis- 
cussion of these and other cases. 

21 Hos, 13. 22 Am, 714. 23 Aim. 77, Is. 6'f, Ezek. 1: 

24 Am. 78, Is. 68, Jer. 14, Ezek. 128. % Jer, 19, Ezek. 13. 

36 Am. 716, Ezek. 23, Is. 69. 27 Jer. 15, 20, 
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He is to proclaim a swiftly-coming judgment in consequence of 
sin.** This message, however, he is informed, the nation will not 
believe.*® Consequently he is warned not to change or to hold 
back anything of the divine revelation. ‘‘ Whatsoever I shall 
command thee, thou shalt speak.” “ Gird up thy loins, and arise 
and speak unto them all that I command thee: be not dismayed 
at them, lest. I dismay thee before them.” *° 

The divine call produces at first strong opposition in the 
prophet. He objects that he is too sinful to be the bearer of 
God's message, but the Lord touches his lips with a live coal 
from off the altar and says to him, “ Thine iniquity is taken away 
and thy sin is forgiven.” **. He objects that he has no gift of 
oratory such as a prophet needs, but the Lord puts forth his hand 
and touches his mouth and says to him, “ Behold I have put my 
words in thy mouth.” *? He objects also that he is too weak to 
withstand the opposition of the nation, but the Lord replies, “ Be 
not afraid of them, for I am with thee to deliver thee.” ** 

As a result of these assurances he surrenders his will to the 
will of God. O, Yahweh, he says, thou hast enticed me and I 
have been enticed: thou art stronger than I and hast prevailed.* 
“The lion hath roared, who will not fear; Yahweh Elohim hath 
spoken, who can but prophesy.” ** It is not from any sense of 
outward constraint, however, but from inward conviction, that 
he dedicates himself to the service of God. He hears the voice of 
Yahweh saying, “ Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?” 
and he responds, “* Here am I, send me.” *° 

In consequence of his inaugural vision the prophet feels that 
he stands in a unique relation to God. He is “ filled with the 
spirit of Yahweh.” ** In speaking to his fellow-countrymen he 
says “ my God ” and “ your God ” instead of “ our God.” ** He 
is conscious that he has stood in the council of Yahweh.*® He 
knows that Yahweh Elohim will do nothing without revealing 
his secret unto him.*® So intimate is his relation to God that he 


can even speak of him as “ my friend.” ** 


28 Am. 71-8, 8 1-94, Is. 621, 29 Is. 6f, Jer. 119, Ezek, 29f, 30 Jer. 17,17. 
31 Is, 65f, 32 Jer. 19. 33 Jer. 15, 48f, cf, 1511, 19-21, 34 Jer. 207. 

35 Am. 3°. 36 Is, 68, 

37 Mic. 38, Ezek. 23, Is. 592! 611, Joel 228f, Ezek. 115, Hos. 97. 

38 Is, 711-13, Jer. 423-5. 39 Jer. 2323. 40 Amos 37. 41Ts, 5}. 
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The prophet now comes before the nation with the declaration 
“Yahweh has sent me unto you.” “ Hear ye the word of Yah- 
weh.” ‘“ Thus hath Yahweh spoken.” When he has finished 
his message he concludes with the formula, “ The mouth of 
Yahweh hath spoken it;” or, “ It is the oracle of Yahweh.” 

The proclamation of this message brings upon the prophet 
the hostility of the nation. He soon experiences that “ they hate 
him that reproveth in the gate, and abhor him that speaketh up- 
rightly.” *? The people refuse to believe what he says. They 
reply to him, “As for the word that thou hast spoken unto us in 
the name of Yahweh, we will not hearken unto thee.” 4? The 
ruling classes take measures to restrain him from preaching and 
even subject him to personal violence.** Other prophets simi- 
larly minded with him are put to death.4® Even his friends and 
kinsmen seek to slay him.**® 

In spite of this persecution, however, he does not waver in his 
fidelity to his mission. When borne down with grief he is 
tempted to say, “ I will not make mention of Yahweh, nor speak 
any more in his name,” then there is in his heart, as it were, a 
burning fire shut up in his bones, and he is weary with forbearing 
and cannot restrain himself from speaking.*? In spite of the gen- 
eral unbelief of the nation, his confidence in the truth of his mes- 
sage is undiminished. When the people doubt his word, he says 
to them, ‘‘ Yahweh hath sworn by himself.” ** He assures them 
that his predictions of judgment will certainly be fulfilled.4® The 
time is coming when they themselves shall admit that he is a true 
prophet.*® He even goes so far as to bid the men of another 
generation take the book of Yahweh, that is, the book that he has 
written, and see that not one feature of his prediction remains 
unfulfilled.** | He is confident that those who reject him are re- 
jecting God, and that those who oppose him are opposing God. 
Upon both classes he does not hesitate to pronounce a terrible 


doom.®? 


II. Let us turn now to the second main class of facts, those 
‘that seem to point to a human origin of the prophetic teaching. 


42 Am, 520, 13, 43 Jer. 441%, cf. 1818. 44 Am. 7!3f, Jer. 2611, Jer. 32%. 
48 Jer. 2620-28, 46 Jer. 1171, 128, 47 Jer. 20%. 

48 Am. 42 87, Is. 1424, Jer. 5114, Is. 628. 49 Hos. 5%, Is. 408. 

50 Jer. 4428, Zech. 2%)1?. 51 Ts. 3416. 52 Jer. 28'5f, 204, Am. 7!6f, 
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The language of each of the prophets is peculiar to himself, 
Even the words of the Lord which he reports are couched in his 
own phraseology.”* 

Not only the form of his message, but also its contents bear 
evidence that he was active in its production.** Many of the 
prophecies disclose the steps of logical inference by which the 
authors reached their conclusions. Amos, for instance, surveys 
the heathen nations and sees that they are guilty of repeated 
crimes; therefore, he argues, for three transgressions, yea, for 
four, Yahweh will not hold back their doom. This raises the 
question, Will Israel escape in the coming catastrophe? He 
answers, No; for Israel has sinned worse than the heathen. But 
Israel is the chosen people of Yahweh; will not that cause it to 
be an exception? No, he replies, Yahweh’s election only in- 
creases the guilt of the nation in forsaking him. But Israel is 
faithful in celebrating its feasts and in bringing its sacrifices ; will 
not that ward off the impending danger? No, says the prophet, 
Israel’s ritual service is worthless. The God who is worshiped 
at the sanctuaries of the northern kingdom is not Yahweh, and 
the true Yahweh is pleased not with sacrifices, but with righteous- 
ness. Therefore there is nothing that can hold back Israel’s fate. 
Similar instances might be multiplied from all the prophetical 
books. The frequency with which the word “ therefore ” is used 
shows the frequency with which the prophet’s word is based upon 
logical inference.*’ 

The appeal which the prophets constantly make to the reason 
of the nation shows the rational origin of their own convictions. 
When the prophet blames his hearers because they regard not 
Yahweh’s work and see not the operation of his hands, when he 


says, “‘ Do ye not perceive, do ye not hear, hath it not been told 
you from the beginning, have ye not understood it from the 
foundation of the earth? ” “ Not in secret hath Yahweh spoken,” 
“ Already it springs forth, do ye not perceive it?” °* he evi- 
dently implies that there are at least elements of his message that 
are discoverable by his hearers as well as by himself. 


53 Giesebrecht, p. 28; Leitner, p. 23. 

54 Schwartzkopff, Prophetische Offenbarung, p. roo. 
55 Is, 525, 714, 87, 917, 1012, 16, 24, &c, 

$6 Is, 4022, 4519, 431°. 
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The prophets show a constant dependence upon the early 
history of Israel. On the former manifestations of Yahweh’s 
character thev base inferences as to what he will do in the present 
situation.** 

They quote the language of their predecessors in a way that 
shows that they have made a study of their writings. They ap- 
peal to unfulfilled predictions as evidence that certain events 
must take place. Even where they modify the message of their 
predecessors, saying, “ This is the word which Yahweh spake in 
time past, but now Yahweh speaketh thus,” ** they still show 
their dependence upon the earlier utterance. In consequence of 
this relation to the past, Hebrew prophecy has an organic devel- 
opment similar to that of all other human institutions.*° 

The prophet is dependent upon the thought of his times. 
His scientific, geographical, historical, psychological, and philo- 
sophical ideas are those of his age, and these ideas condition not 
only the form but also the substance of his teaching. 

The prophet is dependent upon the historical events of his 
own day. Inthe thought of Amos, Yahweh first transcended the 
limitations of a national god and became the God of the whole 
earth. It is impossible not to connect this new conception with 
the fact that in the days of Amos, Israel became acquainted with 
a wider world than it had known hitherto. In 760 B. C., Amos 
announced the chastising of Israel by a foe from the north. It is 
impossible not to connect this prediction with the fact that in 773, 
772, and 763 B. C. the Assyrians made successful expeditions to 
the west. Isaiah and Micah first predicted that a victorious 
prince of the house of David would appear for the deliverance of 
Judah. In this Messiah it is impossible not to see an antithesis 
to the weak and fickle Ahaz, and at the same time a reminiscence 
of the recent glory under Uzziah. From 690 to 630 there is a 
gap in the prophetical literature. This silence is not due to any 
improvement in the moral condition of the nation, nor to any 
obstacles in the way of prophetic teaching, but rather to the fact 
that there was no marked change in the political situation. Jere- 
miah and Habakkuk looked for a Babylonian conquest of Judah. 


57 Am. 29-12, Hos. 215, 113-4, 129-13, 58 Ts. 1613, 
59 Maybaum, Entwickelung des Israelitischen Prophetenthums, 1883. 
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It is impossible not to connect this expectation with the fact that 


in 625 B. C. the new Babylonian empire was founded, that in 607 
it overthrew Nineveh, and that in 604 it defeated Egypt.% 

The teaching of the prophets is dependent upon their own 
personal experience. Hosea’s conception of God as a husband, 
who loves Israel with an everlasting love, and who, in spite of 
repeated sins, cannot cast her off, stand in closest relation to his 
pathetic experience of a faithless wife, whom he could not cease 
to love, and whom he would not give up.*t Jeremiah’s doctrine 
of the covenant written in the heart is evidently dependent upon 
his experience, in the midst of persecution, of personal com- 
munion with God. 

Many minor details of the prophetic teaching are clearly sug- 
gested by incidents of personal experience. Jeremiah sees a 
potter making a vessel on his wheel, and the word of Yahweh 
comes to him, “ O house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this 
potter does with this vessel?” ®* While Jeremiah is in prison in 
expectation of the immediate capture of the city by the Babylon- 
ians, Hanamel, hi® cousin, comes to him, saying, “ Buy my field 
that is in Anathoth, for the right of redemption is thine.”’ In this 


event Jeremiah recognizes a “ word of Yahweh.” He proceeds 
to buy the field and to utter the oracle, “ Thus saith Yahweh of 
hosts, the God of Israel, houses, and fields, and vineyards shall 


yet again be bought in this land.” * 

The unfulfilled predictions of the prophets point also to a 
natural, human origin of certain elements of their teaching. It 
is not necessary here to give more than a single striking instance. 
Isaiah and Micah predict the appearance of the Messiah in im- 
mediate connection with the deliverance from Assyria. Isaiah 
declares that his birth shall coincide with the departure of the 
Ephraimitic and Syrian allies, and that in token of the deliverance 
he shall receive the name of Immanuel, “ God is with us.”  Be- 
fore he is old enough to distinguish between evil and good the 
allied kingdoms shall fall. The child shall grow up amid the 
distress of the Assyrian supremacy, and when he comes to ma- 
turity he shall deliver Judah. The yoke of the Assyrian burden 


60 Cf. Giesebrecht, pp. 30-35. 
61 Hos. 1, 3. 63 Jer. 3131, 63 Jer, 182-10, 64 Jer, 328-15, 
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God will break as in the day of Midian, “ for unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given, and the government shall be upon 
his shoulder.” 

Similarly, Micah declares that the prince of the house of David 
shall smite the Assyrian when he cometh into the land.® 

Finally, the personal activity of the prophets in the production 
of their teaching is shown by the different views that they hold 
as to the way in which the future will unfold. Each of the 
prophets looks for the consummation of the divine plan in con- 
nection with the catastrophe that is impending in his own day. 
The prophets of the Assyrian period see it in the Assyrian con- 
quest ; Zephaniah, in the advance of the Scythians ; Jeremiah and 
Habakkuk in the rise of the Babylonian empire; the prophets of 
the exile, in the fall of Babylon; and the prophets of the restora- 
tion, in the fall of Persia. Amos anticipates a deportation of part 
of Israel to Assyria.** Hosea looks for a deportation of the entire 
nation to Assyria and Egypt.®* Isaiah declares that Jerusalem, 
the hearth of Yahweh, shall not be destroyed.** Micah, his con- 
temporary, prophesying at approximately the same time, an- 
nounces that it shall be plowed as a field.**° Some of the prophets 
expect the annihilation of particular heathen nations, while others 
expect that these peoples will be subjugated, or even incorporated 
into Israel. 

Summing up this portion of our investigation, we conclude 
that the facts which point to a human origin of the prophetic 
teaching are no less striking than the facts which point to a divine 
origin. We find ourselves, accordingly, in the presence of a 
problem. How are we to correlate these apparently contra- 
dictory classes of facts? 

Two main theories of the inspiration of the prophets have 
prevailed at various tinies in the Christian church. One, which 
we may call the supernaturalistic theory, emphasizes the facts 
that point to a divine origin of the prophetic teaching and mini- 
mizes those that point to a human origin. The other, which we 
may call the naturalistic theory, emphasizes the facts that point 
toa human origin and minimizes those that point to a divine 
origin. Let us examine these theories in turn to see if either 


851s, 714-26, 94-6, Mic. 55. 66 Am. 43, 527, o9f. 87 Hos. 718, 93), 108, rz!2, 
88 Ts, 105-34, 291-*, 69 Mic. 312. 
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furnishes a solution of the problem of the origin of the prophetic 
teaching. 


III. The oldest form of the supernaturalistic theory is found 
in the writings of Philo. Philo holds that the prophet received 
the word of God exclusively in ecstasy. As the flute is played 
upon by the musician, so the prophet was played upon by the 
Holy Spirit. Through the influence of the Alexandrine school 
this theory became widely prevalent in the early church. Its 
most distinguished modern advocate is Hengstenberg in his 
“ Christology of the Old Testament.” Hengstenberg agrees 
with Philo in maintaining that the prophets received their mes- 
sages exclusively in ecstasy. He differs from him in asserting 
that they were conscious of the word of God that passed through 
their lips. 

Another form of the supernaturalistic theory is that presented 
by Konig in his “ Idea of Revelation in the Old Testament.”  In- 
stead of regarding the prophet’s organs of speech as controlled by 
God, he holds that the divine influence was exerted upon the 
organs of perception. God supernaturally influenced the nerves 
of the prophet. “In the reception of God’s utterance,” says 
K6nig, “ the prophets made use of the ears of the body.” 

A more subtile form of the supernaturalistic theory is found 
in writings of certain modern theologians who regard the divine 
influence as exerted upon the soul rather than upon the body of 
the prophet. His mental operations were so controlled by God 
that, while he seemed to himself to be thinking in a perfectly 
natural way, he was really producing the thought that was in the 
mind of God." 

Between these three theories there is no great choice. If the 
message of the prophet is purely divine, it makes little difference 
whether the Lord communicated it through the lips, through the 
ears, or through the mind. Which method actually was employed 
may be an interesting psychological question, but it is of minor 
consequence in comparison with the all-important problem, 


whether or not the word of the prophet is the very word of God. 
70 Offenbarungsbegriff im Alten Testament, p. 159. 


71 Strong, Systematic Theology, 1886, p. 102; cf. Cramer, Geschiedenis van het Leer- 
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Accordingly, in a discussion such as the present there is no reason 
why one should distinguish between these various forms of the 
supernaturalistic theory. 

It must be admitted, I think, that this theory does justice to 
the facts that point to a divine origin of the prophetic teach- 
ing, but it does not do justice to the other class of facts. The 
old theologians, who knew little of the history of the times of the 
prophets, and less of the critical study of their writings, ignored 
most of those phenomena which point to a natural origin of the 
prophetic teaching. The individuality of the prophet’s style did 
not indeed escape their notice, but this they explained by the 
principle of accommodation, namely, that God gave his own 
words such a form as to make them appear to be the words of 
the prophet. 

Modern advocates of the supernaturalistic theory have been 
compelled by the growth of criticism to stretch the principle of 
accommodation so as to cover a multitude of phenomena. When 
the prophet seems to depend on logical inference, they assert that 
this is merely a form of presentation chosen by God. When the 
prophet makes an appeal to the reason of his hearers, they claim 
that this shows only that God has adapted his word to the stand- 
point of the nation. When the prophet argues from history, from 
the utterances of his predecessors, or from the current beliefs of 


his age, they explain this as a gracious condescension of God to 
the weakness of the human intellect.” 

The prophet’s dependence upon the events of his own day and 
upon the experiences of his own life they explain as an apparent 


rather than a real dependence. God reveals himself in history 
and at the same time in the teaching of the prophets. The two 
revelations are independent though parallel phenomena. God 
does not give the prophet his revelation through historical or 
through personal experience, but conveys it to him in a purely 
supernatural way, at such a time, however, as to coincide with 
his experience. This is the view presented by Rothe in his 
“ Dogmatik,” and by Lotz in his ** History and Revelation.” ™ 
The unfulfilled predictions of the prophets give a great deal 


72 Kénig, Offenbarungsbegriff II, 356, 364. 
78 Geschichte und Offenbarung, 1891. 
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of trouble to advocates of the supernaturalistic theory. In ex- 
planation of the fact that the prophets connect the coming of the 
Messiah and the consummation of the kingdom of God ‘with 
events of the proximate future, recourse is had to what we may 
call the pictorial theory of prediction, namely, that while the 
prophets foresaw the events of the future, they did not foresee 
them in their time relations and, consequently, have put them to- 
gether in one plane, just as the artist puts near and distant ob- 
jects together on the plane of his canvas.7* 

Another hypothesis to explain the unfulfilled predictions is 
that their fulfilment is still to come. The Jews are yet to be 
restored to their land. The ten lost tribes will be recovered out 
of their present hiding-place and brought back to Canaan to be 
reunited with Judah. Christ will return in person to reign over 
the Hebrew monarchy and through it over all nations. The 
temple will be rebuilt, and all peoples of the earth will go up to 
it to worship. 

Other theologians explain the unfulfilled predictions by the 
theory that prophecy is conditional. Jonah proclaimed, “ Yet 
forty days and Ninevah shall be destroyed.” Yet this was not 
an absolute prediction, for when Ninevah repented, it was spared. 
On this principle it is maintained that the prophecies are merely 
declarations of what will happen if Israel repents or does not 
repent.’* 

Still another explanation of the unfulfilled predictions is 


sought in an allegorical interpretation of their contents.** The 


predictions concerning Israel are supposed to refer to the church 
of Christ. The earthly kingdom is interpreted as meaning a 
spiritual kingdom; the slaughter of the Gentiles, as meaning their 
peaceable conversion. The restoration of the ten tribes is re- 
ferred to the ingathering of the heathen, the material blessings 
of the Messianic age, to graces of the Holy Spirit. Egypt and 
Assyria are said to denote foes of the church of Christ. Edom 
is the Roman empire. Babylon is the Roman Catholic church. 


74 Hengstenberg, Christology of the Old Testament, III, p. 423 sq.; Tholuck, Die 
Propheten, p. 61 sq.; Kénig, Offenbarungsbegriff I, 389. 

75 Bertheau, Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, 1859, 1860. : 

76 Fairbairn, Prophecy, 1866; Payne Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for Christ, vi- 
viii; Leathes, Old Testament Prophecy; Green, Moses and the Prophets, p. 240 Sq- 
Hengstenberg, Christology, p. 427 sq. 
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Predictions of the return from captivity refer to the Protestant 
reformation. 

Such in general is the method by which advocates of the super- 
naturalistic theory attempt to set aside the facts that point to a 
natural origin of the prophetic teaching. One cannot help feel- 
ing that this method is open to many serious objections. 

The theory of accommodation implicitly charges God with 
deception. He himself is the author of the teaching, and yet he 
has made it appear that the prophet is the author. This, more- 
over, is a procedure for which no reason can be given. To dis- 
guise the divine in the mask of the human defeats the aim of reve- 
lation. Men are deceived as to the true character of the prophetic 
message; they suppose it to be only the word of man, whereas 
itis really the word of God. 

The hypothesis of a revelation in the prophet parallel to the 
revelation in history, but independent of it, is open to all the ob- 
jections that apply to the philosophic doctrine of occasionalism. 
Until we can prove that the facts of history are unable to account 
for the ideas of the prophet, there is no necessity of calling in a 
supernatural divine activity to explain these ideas. 

The pictorial theory of prediction is open to the objection that 
itis no explanation of the phenomena, but only a restatement of 
them ina figurative form. Ifthe prophet.saw future events with- 
out time relations, the fact remains that he saw incorrectly. If 
he has given us a picture in which near and remote objects are 
jumbled together without perspective, he has not given us a cor- 
rect picture. If God himself were the sole artist, the drawing 
would be accurate, even though it might be incomplete. 

The difficulty with the hypothesis that prophecies now unful- 
filled will ultimately be fulfilled is that there are too many pre- 
dictions which are incapable of fulfilment. Such is the prophecy 
of the return of the ten tribes. These tribes were already half 
heathen when they were deported, and they were simply ab- 
sorbed into the population of the regions into which they were 
carried by the Assyrians. That they still survive in the Irish, 
the American Indians, or any other race, or that they will ever 
return to their ancient home, no sane thinker can believe. Many 


of the predictions in regard to heathen nations are also incapable 
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of fulfilment, since these nations have long since perished. Are 
they to be raised again to life in order that the unfulfilled predic- 
tions may be accomplished upon them? The idea of an earthly 
Messianic kingdom Jesus distinctly repudiated as false. “ My 
kingdom is not of this world,” He said. “ The kingdom of God 
is within you.” Ifthe prophets were correct in their predictions 
of a temporal Jewish monarchy, Jesus was wrong and the Jews 
who crucified Him were right. 

The objection to the theory of conditional prediction is that 
the majority of the prophetic oracles are absolute, and consist 
frequently in the assertion that the moral character of the nation 
shall remain unchanged. Moreover, the oracles against the 
heathen were unknown to the peoples against which they were 
directed. The threats which they contain, accordingly, cannot 
be dependent upon the attitude of the heathen towards the pro- 
phetic teaching. 

The objection to the allegorical method of explaining unful- 
filled predictions is that no two commentators can agree as to the 
meaning of the allegories. For one, Assyria is a symbol of 
Persia; for another, of Macedon; for another, of Rome, and so 
on through the list of nations. Allegory has always been the 
counsel of despair, and the theological system that is compelled to 
resort to it is already beginning to totter. 

The allegorical method breaks down completely when it at- 
tempts to deal with the divergent expectations of the prophets. 
Even if we grant that Philistia is a type, we cannot interpret it 
of one enemy of the church in the prediction that Philistia shall 
be destroyed, and of a different enemy, in the prediction that 
Philistia shall be incorporated into Judah. There must be law 
even in symbolism. 

For all these reasons I conclude that the theory of a purely 
divine origin does not do justice to the facts that point to a human 
origin of the prophetic teaching. 


IV. We turn now to the theory that the origin of the pro- 
phetic message is purely natural. This was the opinion of the old 
rationalism, and it is still the opinion of many modern critical 


writers. Its most distinguished modern exponent is the late Pro- 
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fessor Kuenen of Leiden in his book on the “ Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel.” ** 

In outline this theory is as follows: The prophets inherited 
from their predecessors two main doctrines, that of the covenant 
relation between Yahweh and Israel, and that of the righteous- 
ness of Yahweh. In the early days of Israel’s history, no con- 
flict was felt between these doctrines, for the nation enjoyed a 
fair measure of prosperity and lived up to its standard of right. 
In the eighth century before Christ, however, difficulty began to 
be felt in reconciling these doctrines on account of the moral de- 
generacy of the nation. The prophets perceived that since Yah- 
weh was a righteous God he must punish Israel. What, then, 
was to become of the covenant? ‘The only solution of this prob- 
lem was to hold that, through his judgments, Yahweh would re- 
form the nation, so that it might be restored once more to the 
favor which it ought to enjoy in virtue of the covenant. This 
solution was accepted by all the prophets, and on its basis they 
worked out the following general program of the future: (1) 
There is to be a manifestation of Yahweh in judgment, the “ Day 
of Yahweh.” (2) This shall result in a purification of Israel. 
(3) It shall effect the release of Israel from its heathen oppress- 
ors. (4) The golden age shall then be inaugurated when the 
covenant relation with Yahweh shall at last be realized. 

Having this general conception of the way in which the divine 
plan would unfold in the future, the prophets were on the lookout 
for signs of the fulfilment of their anticipations. Whenever a 
uew danger threatened the state, they jumped to the conclusion 
that the ‘* Day of Yahweh ” was at hand, and came forward with 
their preaching of repentance. When the peril was past, they re- 
lapsed into silence until a new catastrophe was imminent. 

That this theory contains much truth, and that it sheds light 
on the genesis of many of the prophets’ convictions, cannot be 
denied. Nevertheless, it also is a one-sided hypothesis. The 


facts which point to a supernatural origin of the prophetic teach- 


ing, its advocates are compelled to explain away in a high-handed 
manner. 


17 Similarly, Cornill, Prophets of Israel, 1896; Késter, Die Propheten des A, und N. 
T.; Kiiper, Prophetenthum des alten Bundes, 1870; Schwartzkopff, Die Prophetische 
Offenbarung, 1896. 
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The religious insight of the prophets, they claim, is not 
unique. Confucius, Gautama, Zoroaster, Socrates, Luther, and 
scores of other teachers, have possessed an insight as great as that 
of the prophets and have exerted as great an influence as they 
upon the history of mankind. 

The predictions of the prophets, they claim also, are not super- 
natural. The small residuum of genuine predictions that is left 
after a critical sifting is due, not to supernatural prevision, but to 
moral inference. Schwartzkopff, one of the recent writers on the 
inspiration of the prophets, attempts to show that every predic- 
tion can be reduced to an ethical judgment. When Amos fore- 
sces the conquest of Israel by Assyria, it is because he feels that 
Israel deserves this punishment. When Isaiah declares that 
Judah shall escape from the Syrians and Ephraimites, or from 
Sennacherib, it is because he thinks that Judah is not yet sinful 
enough to deserve destruction. When Jeremiah announces the 
return of the exiles from Babylon, it is because he believes that, 
although Judah deserves punishment, she does not deserve an- 
nihilation.** 

If, however, the predictions of the prophets are nothing more 
than ethical judgments, then, it is said, they are no more super- 
natural than are the predictions of other men of genius. Deme- 
trius Phalerius predicted the downfall of the Macedonian empire 
when it was still at the height of its glory. Under similar condi- 
tions, Publius Scipio Emilianus predicted the fall of Rome. In 
1703 Leibnitz announced the coming of a great revolution in 
Europe. In 1808, when Napoleon was still in full power, Queen 
Louise of Prussia wrote, “ The times will certainly become better. 

. I do not believe that the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte sits 
firmly upon his now splendid throne.’ Plato’s famous utter- 


ance in regard to the righteous man whom some god must send 
to teach the right way, and whom men wouid crucify, is worthy, 
it is said, to be placed alongside of the Messianic predictions of 


the prophets.*® 
Finally, it is claimed that the prophets’ conviction of super- 
78 Schwartzkopff, Die Prophetische Inspiration, p. 79 sq. 
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natural inspiration is untrustworthy and must be left out of ac- 
count in forming an estimate of their teaching. 

The inaugural visions of the prophets are, it is said, purely 
inward experiences. The prophets see God, but God is a spirit 
“whom no man hath seen, neither can see.” Isaiah beholds him 
seated on a throne, like an earthly monarch, in a palace which is 
the counterpart of the temple in Jerusalem.*° But can one sup- 
pose that the Almighty actually sits upon a throne, or that heaven 
is the analogue of Solomon’s temple? The Lord is surrounded 
with seraphim, or burning fiery serpents, having six wings.*! 
These creatures cannot be regarded as an actual order of angels; 


they are nothing more than mythological personifications of the 
lightning. Ezekiel sees God as a fiery body of the color of amber, 


borne through the sky in a cherubic chariot.*? This chariot is 
nothing more than a mythological description of the thunder 
cloud. 

The post-exilic prophets in their inaugural visions no longer 
see Yahweh himself, but see instead angels who bring the word 
of Yahweh. This change is manifestly connected with their 
clearer conception of the transcendence of God and also with the 
development of the doctrine of angels. 

In connection with his inaugural vision, Amos sees locusts, 
fire, a wall built with a plumbline, a basket of summer fruit, and 
an altar.“* Jeremiah sees a steaming pot and an almond tree.** 
These are all familiar objects. It may be said in general that in 
their visions the prophets see nothing that they do not know 
already. In this respect their visions are analogous to dreams. 

The sensations of hearing which the prophet receives are no 
more real than are the visions. God has no vocal organs to use 
in speaking to men. What the prophet hears, moreover, bears 
the marks of his own mental activity. The Lord says to him, 
and he answers ™’? that is, ‘ summer fruit.” 


“ What seest thou ? 
Then the Lord replies /? that is, “an end” is come upon my 
people Israel.** Or the prophet sees 77% “ an almond tree,” and 
the Lord says, I am afP¥ “a watcher ” over my word to per- 
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form it.°° In such cases it is impossible not to recognize the 
operation of the prophet’s own excited fancy. 

Even the message which the prophet receives in his inaugural 
vision is one which he has already obtained by logical inference. 
Long before he hears the voice of the Lord, Isaiah is aware that 
in consequence of the Assyrian advance, “ cities will be waste 
without inhabitant, and houses without man.” ** 

The purely spiritual character of the prophetic initiation is 
shown also by the fact that different sensations are used to de- 
scribe the same inward state. The prophets speak repeatedly of 
seeing the word of Yahweh, also of hearing the vision, and even 
of feeling or of tasting the word.** 

For these reasons it is claimed that we must regard the visions 
oi the prophets as effects rather than causes of their convictions. 
Sensations do not necessarily precede thought. So intimately 
related are body and soul that neither can vibrate without the 
other vibrating sympathetically. A stimulus to the physical or- 
ganism will produce a mental state, and, on the other hand, a 
stimulus to the mental processes will produce a physical state. In 
dreams, acute physical sensations are experienced which have 
their origin wholly in imagination. Strong mental excitement is 
always accompanied with reflex bodily symptoms. Religious en- 
thusiasm in all ages has produced abnormal physical manifesta- 
tions. Mohammed was subject to visions, and Joan of Arc be- 
gan her career with hearing heavenly voices. ‘To this class of 
phenomena, according to the naturalistic school, belong the 
visions of the prophets. They are nothing more than the physi- 
cal reflex of an excited mind.*® 

If this be true, then, it is said, the prophetic consciousness 
rests upon nothing objective, but reduces itself to what the 
prophets call being “ filled with the spirit of Yahweh.” The 
meaning of this term must be determined from general Old Testa- 
ment usage. Bezaleel, the skillful artist who works on the taber- 
nacle, is said to be filled with the spirit. The wise men speak 
wisdom in consequence of the spirit. The judges and the mighty 

86 Jer. 111, °7 Is, 611, 
®® Am. 1!, Is. 21, 13!, Mic. 11, Hab. 1!, Is. 5%, 211, 22!4, Jer. 23}. 


8° Kéhler, Der Prophetismus der Hebrier und die Mantik der Griechen, 1861; Hase, 
Neue Propheten ; Haupt, in Beweis des Glaubens, 1874. 4 
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men are equipped for their work by the spirit falling upon them. 
Any talent out of the ordinary is construed as a possession of the 
spirit of God. Accordingly, when the prophets say that they are 


filled with the spirit of Yahweh, this means nothing more than 
that they are conscious of their own genius. 

Now it is a familiar historical phenomenon that men of genius 
believe themselves to be inspired. Knowing themselves superior 
to the mass of mankind, they can find no other origin for their 
talent than a divine endowment. Socrates thought that he was 
instructed by his daimonion. Napoleon believed that he was com- 
missioned by God. Poets in all ages have spoken of themselves 
as seers and as prophets. Schiller declared, “ There are moments 
in the life of man when he is nearer to the World-Spirit than at 
other times.” In this hallucination of genius the prophets, it is 
said, shared. The natural superiority of their own intellects they 
regarded as supernatural inspiration. “In their most creative 
activity,’ says Wellhausen, “the prophets have the feeling of 
complete passivity.” 

What shall we say now in criticism of this minimizing of the 
facts that speak for a supernatural origin of the prophetic 
teaching ? 

The claim that God has granted a vision of truth to other 
thinkers besides the prophets of Israel we must admit. The Old 
Testament itself recognizes the inspiration of such men as Pha- 
raoh, Abimelech, Balaam, and Job. The New Testament also 
teaches that God has not left himself without witness in any 
nation. Nevertheless, we cannot admit that anything equal to 
the insight of the prophets has been attained by the thinkers of 
other nations. Under identical historical conditions none of 
Israel’s neighbors produced prophets such as those of Israel. The 
greatest religious discoveries of China, India, and Greece are 
poor in comparison with the achievements of Hebrew prophecy. 
No other religion of antiquity stands in such a preparatory rela- 
tion to the Gospel as does the religion of the prophets. Hebrew 
prophecy cannot be brought down to the dead level of universal 
religion without ignoring its most striking peculiarities. When 
we have shown that elements of the teaching of the prophets may 


%0 Redslob, Begriff des Nabi, 1839, p. 29; Knobel, Prophetismus, 1837, pp. 14, 40. 
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be paralleled in the teaching of other sages, we have not explained 
the prophets. The superiority of their message is still a fact that 
demands explanation, and for this fact no better explanation can 
be given than that of an exceptional divine revelation.*? 

The further claim that the predictions of the prophets rest 
wholly upon moral inference we must deny. Under precisely 
similar ethical conditions the prophets announced at one time 
the escape of Judah, and at another time her defeat. How could 
Isaiah determine by inference that Judah deserved to be punished 
up to the point of the devastation of the land, but not up to the 
point of the capture of Jerusalem? How could Jeremiah know 
by inference that Jerusalem deserved to be destroyed, but that 
then the full measure of punishment would be reached and the 
exiles would return? 

Among recent critics there are signs of a reaction against 
the idea that the predictions of the prophets rest solely upon moral 
inference. Smend, in his “ Theology of the Old Testament,” goes 
so far as to deny that they reached any of their previsions by logi- 
cal processes. On the contrary, he maintains that they had an im- 
mediate intuition of future events, whose origin he characterizes 
as a “divine mystery.” Giesebrecht, in his “ Qualifications of 
the Old Testament Prophets,” asserts in opposition to Schwartz- 
kopff that they had a faculty which enabled them to behold the 
future immediately. Wellhausen also remarks, “‘ The men of the 
spirit saw through second sight what Yahweh was about to do.” 
In this opinion, it seems to me, these critics are undoubtedly 
correct. 

If, now, it be true that the prophets were seers, there was 
something supernatural about their predictions. The ability to 
see inwardly what is taking place at a distance, or to discern the 
future, whether found in the prophets or in other men, is essen- 
tially transcendental. 

The claim of the naturalistic school that the experience of the 


prophets in their visions was inward rather than outward, we 
must, I think, admit. This, however, is not an admission that 
the prophetic experience was unreal. It is a very crude philoso- 


92 Sanday, Inspiration, 1894, p. 152. Michelet, Israels Propheten als Trager der 
Offenbarung, p. 28 sq.; Meinhold, Prophetie und Schwarmerei, 1802. 
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phy that maintains that sense-perception is the only source of 
knowledge. On the contrary, our sensations frequently deceive 
us, while those things which we recognize as most real have no 
connection with the external world. Our knowledge of ourselves 
as conscious beings, our ideas of time, of space, of causality, of 
obligation, the emotions of love, of hate, of joy, and of fear that 
surge through our souls — these are not gained through sense- 
perception, yet they are the realest things in life. Accordingly, 
when we have shown that the prophet’s experience was inward, 
we have merely determined the form of his consciousness, but 
have not determined its intrinsic character. 

The claim that the prophet was a man of genius we must 
admit, also. I, for one, have no desire to defend the uniqueness 
of his vocation by impugning his intellectual endowments. When 
his inspiration is described in the Old Testament by the same 
term that is applied to the inspiration of the artist, the poet, and 
the statesman, it is clear that the one must have points of simi- 
larity with the other. We must deny, however, that the prophet 
is identical with the man of genius. To argue from the fact that 
his inspiration and theirs are both said to be caused by the spirit, 
that there is no distinction between them, is very bad logic. 

Although the Old Testament recognizes a kinship between 
the prophet and other men of genius, it nevertheless distinguishes 
sharply between them. The prophets form an order that is never 
confused with other classes in the community. The names “ man 
of God,” “ seer,” and “ prophet 


2? 


are never applied to persons 
outside of this order. The distinction between the prophetic in- 
spiration and the inspiration of other men of genius is well illus- 
trated in the reply of the people to Jeremiah, “ Instruction shall 
not perish from the priest, nor counsel from the wise, nor the 
word (of Yahweh) from the prophet.” ** 

Moreover, the consciousness of the prophet is distinct from 
that of other men of genius. As the representative of Yahweh 
he knows himself to be superior to the entire nation of Israel. To 
the kings and princes he speaks as one having authority. The 
word of the priests he does not hesitate to set aside with the word 


of Yahweh which he himself brings. No other man of genius in 
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the Old Testament possesses this confidence in his own inspira- 
tion. The wise, the judges, and the poet believe that their talents 
are bestowed by God, but they never come forward with the mes- 
sage, “ Thus saith Yahweh.” If their genius is the same as that 
of the prophet, why do they not feel competent to speak with the 
same authority? 

The prophet differs also from the man of genius in the clear- 
ness of his insight. As a predicter he excels all others in the di- 
rectness of his intuition and in the definiteness of his prevision. 
His religious insight is immeasurably superior to that of other 
religious teachers of antiquity. The same is true of the other 
ciements of his genius. In their intensity they transcend the 
talents of other men of genius. 

There is, besides, in the prophet a unique combination of en- 
dowments. Most men of genius have but a single gift, the 
prophet has many. Where shall we find similar men in profane 
history who have been at once poets, orators, statesmen, seers, 
reformers, and inaugurators of new eras of religion? Other men 
have had to content themselves with the vision of one side of the 
truth; the prophet has a vision of many sides. 

For these reasons we must recognize that while the prophet 
is indeed a genius, he is also more than a genius. In the intensity 
and in the variety of his endowments he is a unique man. He is 
a genius among geniuses. 

The claim that men of genius are self-deceived when they be- 
lieve themselves to be inspired we must meet with an unqualified 
denial. Genius is incapable of a natural explanation. It is not 
the product of thought. The unanimous testimony of men of 
genius has been that their great ideas have come by intuition 
rather than by reflection. Of one of his paintings Raphael said, 
“It was completed as in a pleasant dream.’’ Mozart also de- 
clared, ‘‘ In my case all inventing and composing resemble a very 
vivid dream.” Genius is not created by environment. Galileo, 
Copernicus, and Newton lived apart from the thought of their 
age. Hegel completed his phenomenology of the spirit while the 
battle of Jena was raging, and Humboldt prosecuted his re- 
searches at the Paris observatory in the midst of the stirring 
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events of 1792. Genius is not the product of heredity.** It is not 
an advantageous variation, such as may appear in the process of 
organic evolution."® It is not the product of an abnormally consti- 
tuted brain.°* The large number of mutually destructive theories 
that have been formed in recent times to account for genius prove 
only what an inexplicable phenomenon it is from a purely natural- 
istic standpoint. Why, then, should we hesitate to accept the 
interpretation given by the consciousness of the man of genius 
himself ? 

If, however, the man of genius is not self-deceived in believing 
himself to be inspired, much less can the prophet be self-deceived. 
That clearness of insight and that marvelous conjunction of tal- 
ents which distinguish him from all other men of genius compel 
us to assume a special activity of God in his endowment. 

I conclude, accordingly, that the naturalistic theory is unable 
to explain away the facts that point to a divine origin of the pro- 
phetic teaching. 


V. It appears, therefore, that neither the natural nor the 
supernatural can be left out of account in forming a conception 
of the origin of the prophetic thought. A true theory must rec- 
ognize a union of both elements.®* How, then, shall we explain 
the co-operation of these two factors in the production of the 
prophet’s message? This question is easier to ask than to an- 
swer. We may see clearly that the divine and the human meet 
in the consciousness of the prophet, and yet, when we attempt to 
define the relation, we find ourselves in the presence of an inscrut- 
able mystery. We cannot explain the synthesis of divine causality 
with human activity in the inspiration of the prophet any more 
than we can explain the union of the divine and the human in the 
person of Christ, or the relation of the Holy Spirit to free agency 
in conversion. All that we can do is to describe the historical 
stages through which the divine-human consciousness of the 
prophet passed until it attained its full development. 


*4 Galton, Hereditary Genius, 1892. 8 Nordau, Degeneration. 

*¢ Lombroso, L’Uomo di Genio. 

87 So Dillmann, Propheten, in Schenkel’s Lexicon. Geisebrecht Berufsbegabung der 
Propheten, 1897; Orelli, Old Testament Prophecy, 1892; Ladd, Doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture, 1883; Mead, Supernatural Revelation, 1891; Kleinert, Art. Prophet in 
Riehm’s Handwérterbuch; Riehm, Messianische Weissagung, 1885. 
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The prophet was born with exceptional natural endowments, 


He lived in stirring times and passed through personal experi- 


ences that were fitted to bring out all his latent powers of thought 
and of feeling. i 

He had a religious experience analogous to conversion, but 
more intense, in which he realized God's sovereignty, God’s holi- 
ness, human sin, and the divine forgiveness of sin. Through this 
experience there was awakened in him a deep sense of responsi- 
bility to his fellow-men and an unquenchable desire to bring them 
to the knowledge of the truth. 

Through these impulses he was led to concentrate all the 
powers of his gifted and sanctified intellect upon the solution of 
the religious problem of his age. His mind was intensely active 
in observing the facts of history, in studying the teaching of his 
predecessors, in scanning the signs of the times, and in gathering 
all knowledge that might contribute in any way to the determina- 
tion of God’s will and God’s purposes for Israel. Out of this 
mass of facts his genius enabled him to discern those. that were 
most important, and thus to determine the probable course of 
events in the proximate future. 

\ ith probability, however, he was not satisfied. He needed 
certainty in order to come forward as a prophet. This he ob- 
tained through an immediate intuition of the future. The earlier 
seers induced the ecstatic state by physical means, but their suc- 
cessors seem to have depended solely upon auto-suggestion. 
Through intense contemplation of a single set of ideas a hypnotic 
trance, or “ dream,” as the Old Testament calls it, was induced in 
which the prophet saw visions and heard voices. In this state his 
powers of reasoning and of prevision were supernaturally height- 
ened so that he was able to discover things that he could not have 
learned through the normal exercise of his faculties. 

Even in trance the mind of the prophet was still intensely 
active, endeavoring to penetrate the mystery of the future. In 
the twenty-first chapter of Isaiah we have a remarkable descrip- 
tion of the seer’s struggle to recognize objects that loom up as 
ina mist before him. He beholds Elam and Media on the march, 
but cannot discern their destination. “A hard vision,” he says, 
“is declared unto me; therefore are my loins filled with anguish. 
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I writhe so that I cannot hear; I am troubled so that I cannot see. 
My mind is bewildered; a horrible dread hath dismayed me. 
Eventide that I long for is turned for me into trembling.” Then 
in the effort to comprehend the vision the seer’s consciousness is 
divided. His other-self he sets as a watchman to tell him what he 
recognizes. This watchman sees a troop of riders, a train of 
asses, a train of camels, but he still cannot determine what is going 
tohappen. Therefore he cries out, “ Upon the watch-tower, O 
Lord, do I stand continually by day, and I remain at my post all 
the nights.” Just then he sees a troop of horsemen in double file 
drawing near to a city, and shouts, “ Fallen, fallen is Babylon! 
All the images of her gods have come shattered to the ground! ” °8 

A similar struggle to comprehend the future is shown in the 
visions of Amos.*® A presentiment of coming disaster weighs 
heavily upon him, but he does not know what the disaster is to 
be. This mystery he seeks with all the energy of his soul to pene- 
trate. At first he sees a plague of locusts, but the Lord says to 
him, “ This shall not be.” Again he tries, and this time sees a 
great drought ; but the Lord says, “ This also shall not be.” Then 
he sees Yahweh himself standing by a wall with a plumbline in his 
hand, and realizes that the coming catastrophe concerns the moral 
rectitude of Israel. This is followed by the vision of a basket of 
over-ripe fruit; and thereupon Amos perceives with terror that 
the coming judgment is nothing less than the end of Israel’s na- 
tional existence. Finally, he sees Yahweh standing beside the 
altar and hears him say, “ Smite the chapiters, that the thresh- 
holds may shake: and break them in pieces on the head of them 
all; and I will slay the last of them with the sword: there shall not 
one of them flee away, and there shall not one of them escape.” 
Thus at last he becomes aware of the full significance of his orig- 
inally obscure presentiment. 

Since the mental activity of the prophet did not cease even in 
the ecstatic condition, his intuitions as a seer were inseparable 
from his normal convictions. In trance he could see only that 
which out of trance he recognized as rationally possible. Logi- 


**Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia, 1892, p. 126 sq. Cheyne, Isaiah in the Polychrome Bible, 
ad. loc. : 
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cal inference could not give him certitude, but it could furnish 
alternatives between which the intuition of the seer might decide, 
On the other hand, prevision could furnish no new data, but it 
could interpret correctly the data already given by observation 
and by experience. 

This fact explains the limitations of predictive prophecy. It 
was confined to Israel and to its neighbors, because these alone 
were known to the prophets. It referred to the immediate future, 
or to the remoter future only as it was related to the present, be- 
cause these alone existed in the normal consciousness of the 
prophet. 

The correlation of normal with abnormal mental activity ex- 
plains also the errors of predictive prophecy. Wonderful and 
supernatural as the prevision of the prophet was, it was not com- 


plete. There were gaps in his view of the future which, in spite 
of all efforts that he might make in his trances, he could not fill 
up. These deficiencies he was compelled to supply through re- 
flection, and in so doing was not delivered from the mistakes that 


attend all logical inference. 

With intellectual conviction and with ecstatic intuition the 
prophet was not yet satisfied. As a man of faith he desired also 
to understand the religious significance of that which as a genius 
and asa seer he apprehended. This revelation he sought through 
the medium of prayer. The discoveries of genius and the intui- 
tions of the seer are possible for those who are imperfectly 
sanctified, but the higher ranges of spiritual insight can be at- 
tained only by those who are pure in heart. In prayer the 
prophets were sanctified and were brought into such communion 
with God that they became capable of receiving a distinctly re- 
ligious revelation. Then the light of God broke in upon them 
and they perceived the meaning of all those events of the past, the 
present, and the future that were already known to them. 

In prayer, Amos recognized that the downfall of Israel was 
not due to the fact that the gods of the heathen were stronger than 
Yahweh, or to the fact that he was fickle in maintaining his cove- 
nant, but solely to his immutable righteousness. In prayer, 
Hosea learned that the tragedy of his private life was not a meaf- 
ingless accident, nor a punishment for sin, but that it was de- 
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signed to teach him the depth of the divine love and the power of 
that love to redeem to the uttermost. In prayer, Isaiah learned 
that the hardening of Judah’s heart was not to be a finality, but 
only a step in the hastening of the judgment through which the 
remnant should be led to repentance. The prophets as a class 
were conspicuously men of prayer. From Moses to Malachi the 
narratives of their lives and the records of their teaching are full 
of supplications addressed to God in behalf of themselves and in 
behalf of their people. In prayer they all received that divine 
interpretation of history which has exalted them above other 
sages and seers, and has constituted them teachers of the people 
of God for all ages to come.'°° 

Even in the reception of this religious revelation the prophets 
were not passive. Their minds were still intensely active in lay- 


ing questions before God and in searching for the answers. - 


Habakkuk, perplexed at the prosperity of Judah’s heathen op- 
pressor, says, “ I will stand upon my watch, and will set me upon 
the tower to see what he will speak with me, and what I shall an- 
swer concerning my complaint.” 1° Here the word of the Lord 
is the answer which the prophet’s own enlightened conscience 
gives him. God solves his problem by enabling him to solve it 
himself. Accordingly, even in the highest ranges of inspiration, 
the prophet could not escape the limitations of finite reason. The 
imperfection of his genius and of his prevision inhered also in his 
deepest religious intuition. 

In the manner of obtaining religious insight, the experience 
of the prophet is analogous to that of the true Christian. The 
Christian also is conscious of a communion with God through 
which he receives a solution of his perplexities. In times of dis- 
tress, when he does not understand the meaning of God’s dis- 
pensations, or does not know the way that God would have him 
take, he too has recourse to prayer as a means of obtaining light. 
In proportion as his conscience is clear, his petition earnest, and 
his desire sincere that God’s will rather than his own may be done, 
he receives an answer even while he prays. The meaning of 


100 Schwartzkopff, Die Prophetische Inspiration, p. 39 sq. 

101 Hab. 21. 

103 Oehler. O. T. Theology, 1885, p. 478 Sq.; Riehm, A. T. Theologie, 1889, p. 214. Mes- 
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God’s mysterious dispensations he now understands. The way 
that God would have him take he now discerns. His perplexity 
and distress vanish, and in their place he knows “ the peace of 
God that passeth all understanding.” 


Such in kind was the spiritual experience through which the 


prophets received the religious insight that was their supreme 


endowment — the endowment through which alone all their other 
talents attained permanent value. This experience, however, al- 
though similar in kind to the Christian experience of answered 
prayer, differed greatly from it in degree. The prophets en- 
joyed a closeness of communion with God that since their time 
has been realized only by Christ and by his apostles. The answer 
to their prayers came with a clearness and a certainty not granted 
to ordinary believers. They also were privileged in explanation 
_of their problems to receive truth never before revealed to man, 
while the modern believer must be content with a fresh personal 
realization of truths that have long been known. In his highest 
spiritual insight, accordingly, as in his genius and in his prevision, 
the prophet transcended ordinary human experience. 

His training was now complete. Observation, experience, re- 
flection, genius, prevision, were all synthesized in the unity of re- 
ligious intuition. The prophet could now go to his fellow-men 
with a message which was not only the highest human wisdom 
and the deepest human insight, but which was also the word of 
God. 

My conclusion from this entire investigation is that the origin 
of the prophetic teaching is to be sought neither in God alone 
nor in man alone. The supernaturalistic theory and the natural- 
istic theory are both true in what they affirm, and both false in 
what they deny. A true theory of prophetic inspiration must 
affirm a union of divine with human activity. This union must 
not be conceived as a mere juxtaposition of heterogeneous things, 
but rather as an interpenetration of one by the other. In pro- 
phetic inspiration the divine and the human are not tangential, but 
concentric circles. The divine shows itself not in displacing but 


in transfiguring the human. 


Lewis B. Paton. 
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Much is being written in our day in an effort to elucidate and 

explain the emergence of Jesus of Nazareth out of such humble 
and unpromising surroundings into such unexampled radiance 
and influence and fame. 

For this study our canonical Gospel records are found too 
fragmentary and brief. The successive stages of his unfolding 
in earthly life and service are not by any means all unveiled to our 
view. The period, for example, from the feeding of the 5,000 
to the Mission of the Seventy is all too scantily described to fully 
explain the transitions, not to say revolution in his career which 
indubitably transpired within that time. Likewise the record of 
his early Judzean work hardly avails to furnish even hints of its 
nature, or the entire explanation of its abandonment. His re- 
lation to John the Baptist is left almost absolutely to our con- 
jecture. Touching the motive that sent him from Nazareth to the 
Jordan for baptism not a word is breathed. Regarding his edu- 
cation we know not a single item, beyond the hint that he was 
not learned in letters, as the Scribes; and such light as may be 
gathered from a reflection backward of customs prevalent gene- 
rations subsequent to his death. As to his life’s experience 
through all the plastic time from middle youth to ripened man- 
hood we have no ordered account whatever. And of the persons 
and influences resident within and around his childhood home 
we have but merest glimpses — glimpses that are precious, indeed, 
beyond all valuation — but still only swiftly passing glimpses — 
no full biography or account. 

True we have the Hebrew Scriptures upon which we know 
full well"that he continually fed, as shown by his use and in- 
terpretation of their messages from God to man. But we also 
know that between the close of the Hebrew Canon and the time 
of Christ several generations intervened. And we further know 
that within this same intervening period arose a voluminous 
literature from Jewish hands, not usually reckoned canonical. 
This discloses ideas of commanding prominence in Jewish 
(117) 
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thought, quite divergent from those prevalent in classic Hebrew 
prophetic thought. We further know that at the time of our 
Saviour’s public ministry, customs ethical, religious, political, 
and social were quite unlike the life habitual in the times of Amos 
and Hosea. The political fortunes of God’s people had gone 
through mighty changes. Corresponding changes were visible 
in their religious sentiments and anticipations. And so, while 
Hebrew Prophecy and Psalmody and Law may be reckoned in 
and reckoned with quite confidently in our study of Christ’s up- 
bringing, there are also numerous other influences of notable 
momentum and potency, the sure measure and manner of whose 
play upon him in these pliant years one would gladly know. 

Hence it has come about that earnest students of the Life of 
Christ have developed in the realm of religious study a new and 
special discipline, viz.: the study of the “ Times of Christ.” In 
this inquiry the investigation has been pushing farther and far- 
ther back in time until the Times of Christ are made to include 
all the period from the exile onward to the conclusion of his 
earthly career. The Captivity of Babylon forms a complete 
break. All anterior to that is old. All subsequent to that is new. 
On their return to Palestine, and under the regime of Nehemiah 
and Ezra there opened a new era of Jewish life. Socially, 
religiously, politically, customs were largely new — not neces- 
sarily better, but certainly other than under earlier times of 
Monarchy and Prophecy. 

To trace out in this prolific time of the interim between the 
Testaments, the roots of the novel and manifold growths of the 
period made so fruitful by the earthly ministry of Christ is the 
strenuous endeavor of many men. The political complications, the 
international relations, the civil administrations, the partisan com- 
plexities, the Messianic anticipations, the religious observances, 
the ethical ideals, in a word, the “ Times” of Christ are being 
investigated with immense zest. Christ lived in and for his Times. 
His addresses were to his contemporaries, enmeshed and en- 
vironed as they were in the complex and powerful interplay of 
Herodian and Roman, Priestly and Pharisaic intrigue, and the in- 
extricable interlacing of ancient law and Rabbinic tradition. To 
them he spoke. He looked into the face of their ideals and hopes. 
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He handled their problems. He mingled in their marketplaces. 
He shared their oppressions. He sat at their feasts. He wor- 
shiped in their synagogues. He knew perfectly their longings. 
He sat under their Rabbis. He ran against their tax-gatherers. 
He felt the shame of their political bondage. He honored their 
temple. He centered the sum of his message again and again in 
their most popular and widely-current phrase —the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and that without any pains to show that his view of 
the Kingdom was divergent from theirs. 

In a deep substantial way, then, Christ was in and for and of 
his Times. The Times in which he lived, so it is said, go far to 
determine and to explain his life. His manner of life and his 
teachings, and this not merely as to terms and forms, but as 
to content and solid substance, were the embodiment and out- 
working of the spirit of his Times. In a true sense he may be 
spoken of as the child of his Times, the product of his age. 

Something such is the point of view of much modern and 
current study of Jesus Christ. Its dominance in numerous 
scholars is so strong as to entail rules and principles of Gospel 
criticism. This goes to the extent not infrequently of emending 
the text of the manuscript account of Jesus’ life. The norm of 
Christic teaching is found, not in the Christic records of that 
teaching, not in the mouth of Christ, but in his Times. The views 
prevalent in Jewish life during and closely anterior to Jesus’ 
day afford the fixed standard whereby Jesus’ work and word are 
judged. 

This is a mighty study. It is as yet far from complete. It 
is fascinating in itself. In view of the interests involved, it is 
momentous. Its method accords closely with methods now hold- 
ing dominion in all fields of historic research. It is a quest after 
the genetic unfolding, the historic origin of a historic earthly 
career. As a method it may claim to be thoroughly legitimate. 
It is of abounding advantage. This paper is designed in harmony 
with this effort. It aims to contribute one chapter to the in- 
quiry —a chapter that is believed to be of undoubted and most 
weighty import. Its point of departure is this: in how far was 
Jesus a product of his times. Its material is drawn solely from 
Gospel accounts. Its precise theme is: The Antagonisms En- 
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countered by Christ. It is surely believed that a thorough study 
of this phase of our Lord’s actual career will go far to illumine 
the larger theme: Was Jesus a Child of His Age? 

In approaching this question some statements of a quite broad 
and general nature may be helpfully made. 

Thus, touching the man who prepared his way. Of his two 
dominant tones, we find one to be a clear call to all to repentance. 
The implication of this is plain and sure. All are astray, all need 
to reform. Transformation, rather than unfolding, is the sum 
of this appeal. Pursuance of their present and prevalent course 
of life and thought entails destruction. Correction and recon- 
struction are in loud demand. We know how this word was 
received. Many complied. This compliance attests an honest 
and impressive confession of the need of a thorough-going moral 
revolution. But many resented the call to confession of sin. 
This resentment attests equally well the deep moral incongruity 
ofall despisers of John. Not out of the bosom sentiments of such 
as scorned the herald of the Christ would the Christ well emerge. 
So far as these sentiments had standing and force, so widely and 
so urgently do they encumber the affirmation that Christ was the 
child of his Times. That they were of far-reaching scope and 
strength is certain. We are repeatedly informed that John’s 
word found little favor with the men of highest influence and 
fame. They explicitly resented the avowal on his part, that they, 
on their part, stood in any need of moral change as preliminary to 
discipleship of Christ. And that out of this contention rose a 
stiff antagonism between John and the leaders among the Jews 
stands forth commanding and clear. They vigorously spurn his 
appeal; and he terms them a generation of vipers, certainly des- 
tined to heavenly wrath. 

It is equally clear that Jesus succeeded to John’s mission in 
entire agreement with his essential message in both substance and 
terms. His call to repentance was from the start equally com- 
manding and clear. And whether hearers treated it with humble 
deference or with contempt, its witness as to his relation to his 
times is equally definite and sure. 

The temptation scene, also, has weighty bearings here. 
Many problems cluster here not easy to solve. But this is be- 
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yond any doubt. Certain phases of that subtle appeal were noth- 
ing less than well-designed reflections of the current popular 
Messianic expectancy. Such and such are the popular hopes. 
Only let your appearance and behavior conform, and the world 
populace is at your beck. Such is the Satanic appeal. And it 
doubtless found in the religious and political anticipations of the 
times a powerful and significant backing and support. And it 
is to be kept in thought how general and inclusive were the ele- 
ments of this solicitation. It looked abroad over a full survey 
of the Messianic task. It was a crafty adjustment of the entire 
Messianic aim to the entire situation of the time. And its craft 
lay largely in the accuracy of its estimate of the actual conditions 
of Jewish life and thought then rife. Christ’s sharp and clear re- 
jection of this appeal conforms but clumsily with the assertion 
that he was an outgrowth of his age. 

The entire Gospel of John is vibrant with the shock of con- 
troversy between Jesus and the Jews. Its early chapters give 
us our only record of his early Judean work. But they show 
that even then the germs of later bitter strife were fully formed. 
Chapter five, wherever it belongs in time, shows radical and even 
fatal divergence of view between him and the “ Jews.” They 
were seeking for ways to kill him. And he characterized their 
attitude towards him as an unscriptural, Godless, willful, faithless, 
and hopeless dissent. 

The sixth chapter shows the Lord wielding a majestic sway 
over massive throngs of men. His life seems to be throbbing in 
plentiful sympathy with theirs. But this same chapter shows this 
same master administering to those same throngs rebukes more 
weighty than they were able to bear, because of their utter incapac- 
ity to correctly appraise his person and aim. They sought for a 
sign for his lofty claims. He proffered himself. They disdained 
and derided his words. And many even of his former disciples 
forsook him for good. 

In chapters seven and eight the incongruity of Jesus and 
the Jews is most painfully well-defined. His avowals and dis- 
closures could not be plainer; their deadly hatred and contempt 
could not be more distinct. 

Likewise in chapters nine and ten and eleven. The dissension 
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could possibly be no more complete. Repeatedly the leaders 
essay to put him to speedy death with stones, and that in the face 
of deeds and words from Christ absolutely unambiguous and 
plain. 

To all this the somber words of John in the twelfth chapter, 
near its close, form a conclusion as painful as it is well poised: 
“ Lord, who hath believed our report? On this account they could 
not believe; because . . .. he hath blinded their eyes, etc.” 
And so potent and farspread was this spirit of illwill and unfaith 
that even believers dared not openly confess their faith. Thus 
mightily did hostility to Christ prevail. 

The crucifixion is of course a consummating phase of this 
deep and deadly hate of the gentle and faithful Nazarene. And, 
according to the Gospel of John, this tragic issue was not at all 
the sudden upshot of a sudden outburst of impetuous rage. It 
was a constmmation that for long had been devoutly desired. 
It was the studied outcome of a deep, mature, deliberate plot. Its 
agents and manner and time had been all selected and pre- 
arranged. It is true their schemes in all their details did not 
succeed. But this very miscarriage of their bloody designs only 
made way for even more convincing testimony to the awful sin- 
cerity of their hate. For, however many of their machinations 
might collapse, fresh schemes for his destruction always took 
their place. Their antipathy was too inherent to permit any 
defeat. No truce was possible. Their opposition was not merely 
a deadly and deliberate device; it was also invincibly resolute and 
fixed. At whatever hour, by whatever means, at whatever cost, 
he must be crushed. This deadly and deliberate decisiveness of 
their resistance to Christ is interlaced inextricably in the record 
of his times as traced by John. 

The parties to this perpetual challenge and contention of the 
claims of Christ are notably worth attention. In every chapter 


of John where these conflicts come to view, the enemies of 
Christ are called “ the Jews.” In nearly every chapter the Phari- 
sees, or the Chief Priests, or both are set at the head of the 
opposition. Both terms are significant. In either case it can- 
not well be said that the adverse element was of slight significance. 
The Lord’s antagonists composed a mighty party. They formed 
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a towering aggregate to obstruct his way. And when once their 
opposition gained headway for a united onset upon his path, 
its momentum was immense. Christ’s enemies held honorable 
seats. In all the places of power they had full dominion. This 
is clear. How widely this enmity was spread among the com- 
mon people, or how deeply it found lodgment in their inmost 
heart, is not easy to say. In repeated cases it seems clear that this 
unfriendliness was widely spread among the common folk. In 
other cases it seems equally open that the humble classes were 
either swayed or cowed by the men prominent in influence and 
place. In any case, this judgment is sure. Whether the currents 
that moved about the presence of Christ were widely spread or 
much constrained, whether they were impetuously adverse, or 
merely inert, whether their onset was spontaneous or by some 
impulse from an outer source, their prevalent aspect and trend, 
as disclosed to our eye in the Gospel of John, are far from friendly 
to the purposes of Christ. Not by any manner of means can their 
prevailing drift and his prevailing desire be said to coincide. 
There are further in the Gospel of John some features that 
are best characterized by general remarks. He is said to have 
come to his own, and his own received him not 





a sweeping 
claim. He often speaks of “this world” as wholly inconsonant 
with him. He characterizes his chief adversary as “ this world’s ” 
“prince.” He denominates himself the “ Light of the world ”; 
but only to imply or avow that the world itself is enshrouded in 
night. These phrases do not readily accord with the claim that 
Jesus is the child of his age. He whom his own most favored ones 
deliberately repulse can hardly be said to be their gift to the 
race. Not out of darkness is born the light. And assuredly 
the Lord of grace and truth and life cannot in any sense be said 
to be at one with the prince of hate, deceit, and death whom he 
came to dethrone and destroy. In as far as Satan holds sway 
among the society of men, in so far is that society of men dis- 
qualified and disinclined to engender and embody the heavenly 
Son of Man. 

Just this claim demands our closest heed. For just this 
thought, above almost every other, does the Gospel of John labor 
to make unerringly clear. At well nigh every turn the Saviour 
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declares that his message and commission were from heaven, and 
net from earth. ‘‘ My words are from God. I did not receive 
them from men. I came forth from the Father. I am come in 
my Father’s name, and ye do not receive me.” This is the very 
kernel of the sixth chapter. He claimed his commission from 
God. The Jews demanded some attesting sign. He cited him- 
self — his person, his deeds, his words. They all are declared 
to plainly betoken a heavenly birth. This was the sum of his 
appeal and of his proof. But they spurned it entire. Almost 
the entire substance of several chapters might be stated in just 
these terms. Any earthly origin or authorization of his dis- 
tinctive message he repeatedly and resolutely disavowed. This, 
again, but poorly agrees with the assertion that he was the 
progeny of his day. 

Other evidences of a general sort are his words in sending 
forth the Twelve and the Seventy. Nothing in these utterances 
is clearer than their careful preparation of these chosen ambassa- 
dors to bravely encounter and patiently endure certain illwill. 
They are told beforehand that they who faithfully proclaim his 
words will meet manifold persecutions and be repeatedly re- 
pulsed or bound and even put to death. He characterized the 
people to whom they thus were sent as “ wolves.” And this ad- 
verse lot which was surely to fall to them was, as he was careful 
to say, but a duplication of his own. He, the Master, had been 
called Beelzebub. They, whom he sent, could hope for nothing 
better. 

Similarly broad is his reference to his generation on various 
occasions as “ evil and faithless ” and “ foolish” and “ unclean.” 
Surely none of these are qualities very likely to produce the pure 
and humble, the wise and holy Christ. And these aspersions are 
too deliberate and carefully aimed and sweeping in range to be 
trifled with. They, all alone, do demonstrate that Jesus drew his 
nutriment from other soil than the society and generation to which 
these biting terms allude. 

Then, how explain his cautious style, as well as his brave 
onslaught in the early synagogue address at Nazareth. How 
plainly he is seen to pick his steps and choose his words! Heis 
adjusting himself to hostile hearts and evil eyes and heavy ears. 
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Though addressing the habitants of his childhood home, he is 
not accosting friends. They are predetermined foes. And but 
little provocation was required to stir them to seek upon the spot 
to encompass his violent death. And yet nothing he said, from 
first to final word, but purely echoed most reverend prophecy. 

Co-ordinate with this, at heart, was his repeated restraint upon 
any who felt impelled to publish his Messianic achievement and 
aim. He was the Messiah. The Messiah was eagerly awaited 
by all the parties of his time. Why did he conceal his plans? 
Plainly his ideas and the ideas of his day concerning the Messianic 
person and task did not agree. His unfolding of the Messianic 
hope was not the efflorescence of surrounding life. 

And then his final aieceened of judicial doom upon the 
central city and the holy temple and the people at large, rooting 
as it does directly in their false estimate of him, is a most com- 
manding fact. This infliction of a general woe upon the Jews, 
just as truly as their crucifixion of their Lord, was a veritable cul- 
mination. Indeed, these two outstanding events are inseparably 
conjoined. It was because of their judgment upon him that 
the verdict of awful vengeance fell upon themselves. Witness 
his commingling of judgment and lament in his soliloquy of tears 
over the sacred hill. “‘ How often,” mark the word, “ how often 
would I have sheltered you in grace, and ye would not.” And 
then again: “ Upon this generation shall be visited all the blood 
of prophets shed from Abel’s day till now.” Surely here are 
words that betoken anything but friendly fostering of the plain- 
born Nazarene. Strange indeed that the times that some con- 
ceive to somehow nourish into form the Messiahship of Christ 
should be declared by Christ himself to mark the apex of all 
historic antagonism to his Messianic aim. 

His relation to his Times may come to view by a study of his 
attitude toward numerous highly honored traditions. 

One of the traditions, or rather cluster of traditions centered 
about the Temple at Jerusalem. Concerning this, two phases 
of his behavior must be kept distinct. He did magnify the 
House of God. He frequented its courts. In his boyhood it 
lay upon him a mighty charm. In his public ministry he was 
early at a Temple feast. He declared the Temple to be God’s 
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House of Prayer. He repeatedly moved out and in among the 
throngs that peopled its gates. His very deeds of violence within 
its walls, when he drove out the traders or their merchandize and 
trade, once and again, was in deepest meaning, not a rebuke alone, 
but a heroic and jealous purgation. He thereby ejected in- 
congruous employments and frequenters, and made the holy 
structure stand forth in the unhindered display of its own supernal 
charm. He highly honored the House of God. 

But upon numerous honored customs that centered there he 
swiftly laid rude hands. Their estimate of the relative sanctity 
of the Temple and its gold; of the altar and its burning flesh; 
and of tithes of mint and works of godliness, rectitude, and love, 
he roundly rebuked. He did not hesitate to say that all worship 
on the holy hill would surely cease to be. All ritual would give 
place to worship from the heart. And in the face of those to 
whom the temple structure was a boast and pride, he stoutly 
averred that the day would dawn, when not one stone would re- 
main within its walls. 

The Sabbath too, that was guarded and loaded down with 
numberless traditional growths, he showed to be entirely lost 
to view by the austere accretions of their inhuman laws. And 
right and left he trampled upon their age-long rules. Few 
features show more plainly his contrast and unlikeness to his 
times. Their ways were set in rigid unrelenting grooves. His 
life and thought were essentially humane and free. 

In customs of purifying, also, he ran straight athwart his 
Times. They were sticklers for sprinklings and ablutions and the 
cleanly outward guise. He wittingly and openly transgressed 
their rules, apparently almost seeking to stir up strife. That this 
was no slight trifle in the Master’s thought will be deeply felt, 
when once a student of his ways comes to sense his abhorrence of 
hypocrisy. This throwing the thin disguise of religious baths 
about the slanderous tongue, the wily thought, the unclean wish, 
the murderous heart, the heaven-affronting pride, was to his pure 
soul insufferable. It is needless to say to any deeply careful 
student of the Times of Christ, or of any other times, that from no 
such soil puts forth the Lord of Truth. 

Likewise, their customs of diverting patrimonies from all 
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the claims of filial love by a nominal devotement of such funds 
to sacred ends was handled without any admixture of pity or 
regard. For all such customs, however honorable or entrenched 
in common law, his indignation was hot. It is not strange that 
he should repeatedly warn the common people against the heart- 
less and Godless and deceitful authors of such laws. And these 
blows were dealt at customs that were well entrenched — so well 
entrenched that his assault upon their right to be is one of the very 
clearest tokens that he stood in no fear of man. Witness the 
explicitness and amazing directness of his rebukes and woes, and 
their awful momentum — and that in the very teeth of the very 
leaders of his day. In very deed he was not the product of his 
Times. 

This leads on to say that a dominant note in the Master’s life 
was his new interpretation of the national religious Law. A 
prominent phase of this activity was his treatment of the Sabbath. 
He not merely disdained and set at nought their traditional 
Sabbath customs and views in many regards. He poured a 
flood of new light on the Sabbath law. He brought out into 
fullest sunshine the innermost outline of the divine idea in first 
ordaining the Sabbath rest. It was made for man. All inhu- 
manity, all lack of brotherly sympathy, all encroachment upon 
truest human weal, all neglect of tenderest brotherly concern were 
on that day out of place. Whatever obstructed the fullest outgo 
of beneficence or left a brother man in any distress could, without 
any ceremony or delay, be set aside. The Sabbath was made 
for man. The swift and bold disclosure of this deep interior 
sentiment in the heart of God, the Sabbath’s only Lord; and the 
correspondent disregard, not to say indignant contempt, of 
all that had overgrown this benignant aim — these bring forth 
to view, not the Master’s resemblance to the sentiments and 
leadership prevalent in his time, but the bold and undisguised 
uniqueness of his style of thought, as well as the temper of his 
fearless and tender heart. He was not the mimic of his times. 
He was a bold and mighty remonstrant against some of their 
mightiest and most honorably entrenched customs and codes 
oflife. And in their place he set the genial and luminous claims 
of gentleness, faithfulness, and the fear of God. He thus laid 
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bare to the searching light of God the inherent immorality that 
lurked and skulked within and underneath the thickly clustered 
religious scruples of his time. And he did it by bringing forth, 
as upon a candlestick, the pure interior light of the ancient law 
of God to illumine all that was in the house. He reverted to the 
primal principles of the heavenly regulations of human life and 
therein set himself at war with all the incongruous accretions that 
ages of selfish and ungodly instincts had set about that primal 
law to muffle its voice and eclipse its light. Herein the Lord 
confronted a gigantic task. He breasted and struggled against 
a current that embodied the most widely prevalent impulses of 
his time, as of every time. Witness his words about truthful- 
ness in oaths, purity in wish, the murderousness of hate, sincerity 
of trust in benevolence and fasting and prayer, kind treatment of 
a neighbor though a foe. They all do perfectly uncover the 
veriest substance of the original law. But they also uncover the 
sad discrepancies of every human heart. No one can stand before 
their majestic claims upon the Master’s lips and aver his life de- 
void of fault. They rebuke and condemn every man. Not one 
escapes. 

Now this all-round and well-balanced unveiling and reassertion 
of the divine original claim upon the human life, in the very face 
and presence of universal and inveterate delinquency of man is 
for this study —the relation of Christ to his Times — of untold 
meaning. In the first place that unveiling was a true original. 
It was not an imitation. It is verily true, as the scholars of his 
time repeatedly declared, that the author of the Sermon on the 
Mount and the expounder of the Sabbath law did not derive 
his knowledge from then existing schools. In the second place 
his reénactment of this central claim upon human life was not 
an empty trumpet blare. He filled his every assertion with his 
very life. The law which he so fully proclaimed, that law he as 
perfectly fulfilled. This vital, mutual, perfect interplay of word 
and act in the realm of moral and religious life, as exemplified 
in Jesus of Nazareth and in him alone, whenever deeply studied, 
will go far to tell whether Jesus Christ was essentially dependent 
upon his Times. In the third place this new unfolding of the 
ancient law was not a concession to the prevalent clamor of the 
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times. It was, in some of its most significant respects, a stout- 
willed protest. And in the fourth place it was a chief ingredient 
in the complications that cost him his life. His reiterant and 
unflinching reassertion of the perfect law is in its very essence 
an unsparing onslaught against all sin. It is not this alone; but 
‘wherever sin exists, itis this. He who dared to barely utter, witi- 
out any omission, all those behests and all those biting rebukes 
that fell from his imperial and well-ordered speech upon all the 
forms of hidden, uncovered, and high-handed sin that leavened 
the humanity and the heart of his time, was doomed to pay in cost 
the utter undoing of his own popularity and peace. -Here is one 
of the explanations of his cross. And be it observed, it is an ex- 
planation that avows its present operation throughout his entire 
career. Wherever and in whatever measure he scored and 
scourged iniquity, and he did it fully and everywhere, there he 
wrought and struck against all the cherished and organized un- 
righteousness of his times. Herein he wrought to reverse, not 
to encourage; to rebuke, not to express the inner sentiment of his 
Times. 

Closely kindred with this is his inculcation of humility. One 
of the many phases of this instruction is his rebuke of religious 
pride. Herein he echoes the indignant scorn of Isaiah upon such 
as stride about the temple courts in superficial religious display. 
This praying and fasting and paying tithes and disbursing alms 
and bedecking the form with insignia of religious zeal — all from 
the shallow wish to gain religious fame from shallow men, was to 
our Saviour’s genuine soul an unseemly and abhorrent thing. 
Such men were posing hypocrites, void of all veracity or moral 
worth, satisfied with the lifeless husk of religious forms, the 
shaliow sounds of shifting, hollow human praise. Such loftiness 
the Master never hesitated for a moment to lay low. 

He also struck right in the face'the pride of authority. Men 
who sat in lofty seats to rule and to teach, to levy homage and lay 
on tasks, forgetting to be brothers and helpers of their kind, were 
far from congenial to Christ. Mere lordship in any man he de- 
spised. He stood among his fellows to serve. 

The scope and bearing of this truth will bear attention. It 
encounters a prevalent drift in human life. As the Saviour words 
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it: “the princes of the nations hold sway above them as lords, 
But among you it will not be so.” Here again is a luminous 
word for any who study to know the relations of Christ to his 
Times. All pride of place and authority and power he brings 
low. One can readily say that in the light of the common sub- 
jugation of the massive hordes of serving men this is a superb ap- 
peal for a majority vote. But few prevail. The masses must 
submit. He who befriends the multitudes that lie beneath the 
ruler’s rod is voicing a human impulse of titanic force. He isa 
healthy product of his time. But two remarks deserve some heed. 
The rulers do in fact prevail. The holders of the rod do rule. 
A sweeping challenge of their right and admonition to relinquish 
all their sway and assume the servant’s garb is a superb appeal 
indeed; but it can hardly hope to find approval in the men that 
hold the throne. All the plenitude of their organized control 
of all affairs will form a sturdy combination to resist. And 
then, among the subservient throngs, this impulse to gain and hold 
dominion is a widespread, deep, inherent force. The Saviour 
found it repeatedly uprising among the twelve. The common 
human objection to pride of power, that has stiffened into so many 
insurrections in all the past, and that complains so strenuously 
against its exercise to-day, is not so much a protest against the 
thing itself, as against its lodgment in the other man. There 
is in human nature everywhere a mighty aspiration to know the 
glory of authority and control. There is a widespread inborn 
selfishness that would mass attention upon ourselves and sum- 
mon many servants to our will. This undue exaltation and ex- 
pansion of one’s self the Saviour forever rebukes. And in that 
rebuke he encounters a mighty resisting current in every time. 
Another phase of human pride, against which the Saviour 
set his face, was the many-visaged pride of worth. This was the 
special peril of the Jew. They were the seed of Abraham, the sub- 
jects of David, the recipient of lively heavenly oracles, the children 
of the covenant, a selected race. Upon the favor of the Most High 
their claim was first and sure beyond debate. For the Master’s at- 
titude toward this, let anyone study the eighth of John. Another 
semblance of the same conceit stands forth in all our assurance 
that the common benefits of life are our sole achievement, and 
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not wholly due to God. Another visage in which these features 
seem most unbecoming of all is that which, because of its awful 
prevalence in the time of Christ among the leading men of the 
day, has gained for all ensuing time the title of Pharisaism. Its 
classic exhibit is in our Saviour’s master portrait of the Pharisee 
in the temple prayer, towering aloft in his self-esteem above the 
humble publican by his side. This type of pride is most in- 
sidious. And itis most ungainly. No other type seemed to stir 
the Saviour’s scorn more mightily. He smote upon it without 
mercy. Its dislodgment came near to being his supreme endeavor, 
during his final progress from Galilee to the Cross. Its in- 
sistent presence obstructed his progress everywhere. He came 
to save from sin. But every Pharisaic heart denied the need of 
any such provision. Here is another characteristic of the Times 
of Christ that is a deep-lodged characteristic of the human heart. 
It is resident everywhere. No man who has indulged in sin is 
naturally predisposed to humbly acknowledge his wrong. From 
Cain till now his dominant impulse is to deny or condone his 
fault. All men resent the charge of sin and well-deserved doom, 
unless they are wrought upon, like Zaccheus, by a visit and a 
vision of the Lord. Now let any student measure the momentum 
of this drift towards self-approval in the average, nay the universal, 
human heart, and then let him estimate the urgency of the 


Saviour’s longing to see all sinful pride and hardness relent, and 


say whether Jesus in his historic onslaught on Pharisaic pride was 
the embodiment of the inner sentiments of his Times. Nay, by 
virtue of all the eagerness and all the anguish of his redemptive 
life and work, he wrought against his Times like a giant from the 
skies. 

With this conjoins most closely his habitude of consorting with 
people of a lowly heart. He mixed and mingled freely with the 
poor and sinful and diseased. When all the magnates were parad- 
ing aloft in the stately temple courts upon a majestic feast, he 
wandered away to Bethesda, to the form of a cripple without a 
friend, and lavished there all the fullness of his heart. Sinners 
touched his heart, and if only their hearts would melt, he loved to 
linger in their company. This again made trouble. When John 
sent from Machaerus to learn if Jesus was the Christ, after citing 
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in reply his kindly deeds upon the blind and leprous and lame, the 
deaf and dead and poor, he said “ blessed is he who shall not herein 
see occasion for offense.” This consorting with the lowly, this 
kindly treatment of the friendless, this open fellowship with men 
and women of open sin was far from pleasing to the well-behaved, 
well-fed, and finely-clad magnates of his time. 

But this was not all. He gave without exception these lowly 
people the first position in his realm. “ The publicans and the 
harlots shall go into the Kingdom before you,” he said to the 
souls surfeited with their own conceit. And then he said * except 
ve be born again, except your inmost spirit’s deepest sentiments 
have close conformity with theirs, you may never share my king- 
dom’s joys.” Repeatedly he showed that all self-righteous and 
exclusive holders of the divine inheritance should be dislodged 
and their places held by people poor and halt and maimed. The 
deeply penitent, and they alone, the truly humble, and only they, 
should share in the ultimate marriage feast. Now let any student 
of the inner and stronger tides of the human heart of any time 
say whether in this respect again Jesus was floating upon the pre- 
valent current of his day. ' 

This leads to a statement of our Saviour’s universality. Here 
isa noble theme. Its outline is a delineation of truest grandeur. 
His address was to all mankind. More than any other man he 
was a cosmopolite. When the Jews charged’ that he was a 
Samaritan and had a devil, he only denied the latter count. His 
fellowship with Samaritans he did not disclaim. When he would 
outline the very features of true neighborliness, he chose a Samari- 
tan for his original. When Greeks visited him, the incident 
stirred him to some of the profoundest statements of all his pub- 
lished speech. He feasted with publicans like a brother. He 
was in closest touch with men who won their livelihood by manual 


toil. His companionship with women was in freedom and purity 
a pattern for all men of all time. He had an eye for the particular 
and exemplary charm of a little child. He saw the highest type 
of faith in a deputy from Rome. And then in his analysis of the 
human heart he brought to view the universal types. It was not 
the Samaritan nor the Jew, not the Galilean, not the Edomite, 
not the Roman, not the Greek, but his brotherman whom his eye 
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greeted and introduced to all. Similarly in his delineation of sin. 
The qualities he brought out are evident everywhere. He saw, 
beneath the transient form, the enduring type. And so, as well, 
in his call for followers. He demands conditions and proffers 
assistance adapted to men of every race. And all this he did 
quite consciously. He repeatedly told the Jews, the pure and 
natural progeny of Abraham, that they should see people of other 
race from every quarter of the earth assembling within the 
heavenly realm, and they themselves, with all their pride and con- 
fidence of birth, cast out. 

And let it be borne in mind that all these things were fashioned 
forth and said in the ears of people who rated themselves above 
and apart from all other men in the regard of God. Evidences of 
this national exclusiveness abound. Its utterances are so distinct 
as to be offensive. They protruded the claim everywhere. They 
were the chosen nation. Their destiny was sole and separate 
kingliness, glory and joy. Other nations were by virtue of their 
alien birth to be forever their subalterns in every excellence and 
joy. Now let one explore this aspect of Jewish thought in the 
time of Christ, remembering how exclusive were other nations of 
the same age in their conception of alien stock, and then give care- 
ful answer to the query touching Jesus’ codperant affinity with 
current faith. Here, as in all these other types, Jesus stood every- 
where, not merely aloof from and above his Times, but in distinct 
and direct resistance. 

Such are the lines of antagonism encountered by Christ. It 
isan awful display. But it is all past all denial. He had mighty 
and hoary prejudices to overcome, deep-lodged errors to uncover 
and correct, regnant iniquities to rebuke, imperious self-assertions 
to confront and reduce, manifold enmities to face and defy, deadly 
plots to thread and defeat, awful anathemas to announce and en- 
force, and the very cross, that consummate embodiment of in- 
veterate and high-wrought hate, to contemplate and endure. 

And it was all far from being an intermittent and incidental 
phase of his lot. Its strain was intense and unrelieved. And, 
when once one gets a full outline of the character and endeavor 
and experience of the faithful and gentle Lord, it stands im- 
pressively plain that the features which must fully body forth: his 
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transcendent value and strength are precisely those which con- 
travene some of the most cherished impulses and ideals of his 
Time. 

But this study should not close without distinctly saying that 
the line here pursued is not designed to completely portray 
Jesus’ relation to his Times. It is consciously and confessedly 
incomplete. There is between our Saviour’s enterprise and the 
flowings of many fountains of the human heart a deep and lasting 
fellowship. Likewise within the Jewish life of the age of Christ, 
in some of its most earnest exercise, there was a most earnest 
agreement with the Saviour’s aim. Both these lines deserve 
special elaboration. But when both are once developed and co- 
ordinated with this study, all three will be found to attest with 
wonderful harmony that Jesus of Nazareth was of superhuman 
range, born of the virgin Mary, conceived and anointed with the 
Holy Ghost, the Holy and Eternal Son of God, commissioned by 
the Father to enter into perfect fellowship with us men as our 


universal Saviour and Judge. 
CLARK S. BEARDSLEE. 
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Book eviews. 


GILBERT’S REVELATION OF JESUS. 


Peculiar interest attaches just at the present time to this 
work by Professor Gilbert of Chicago. The impulse moving the 
author appears to be to produce upon American soil a scientific 
and historical investigation of the entire subject of the teaching 
of Jesus that shall parallel the noted work by Wendt. He avows 
supreme devotion to the historical method, entire disregard of its 
bearings upon theological consequences or upon his own former 
views, and forecasts his attitude toward anticipated criticism in 
the claim that “a theological test for a historical work is no test 
at all.” The arrangement of the material is notably simple and 
clear. Chapter I presents Jesus’ “ New Revelation of God,” 
treating the origin and nature of his view and its relation to Old 
Testament views; Chapter II presents the various phases of his 
idea of the kingdom of Heaven, as denoting the divine rule, a 
company of men, a sum of blessings and privileges, and a place 
of future abode; Chapter III outlines the Life of the Kingdom, 
as conditioned upon repentance and humble and supremely ear- 
nest reception of Christ’s offers, in the Synoptics, and belief and 
knowledge, in John, as embodying a comprehensive and spiritual 
righteousness and truth; all displayed towards God in trust, love, 
humility, communion, and without dependence upon outer rites, 
and towards men in a God-inspired brotherhood involving love, 
service, tolerance, and forgiveness. Chapter IV treats the out- 
ward development of the Kingdom, without organization, through 
personal witnessing, and against constant opposition, unto a 
glorious but shadowed triumph. Chapter V handles the Person of 
the Messiah. Chapter VI discusses his earthly work of establish- 
ing the Kingdom by teaching and death. Chapter VII out- 
lines the Kingdom's Consummation through Jesus’ Resurrection ; 
the Mission and Work of the Spirit ; the Parousia in the triumph 
of the Gospel in the first generation and the symbolically ex- 
pressed consummation of all things, without any personal appear- 
ing, at the end of the age; and the Judgment, only at the hour of 
death, unto endless awards of “ separation ” for the unrighteous 
and “ fellowship ” for the righteous, both upon the sole basis of 
their own behavior. 


The Revelation of Jesus. By Profossor George H. Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., pp. viii, 375. $1.25. 
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Numerous affirmations, scattered through the volume, will be 
often challenged. His description of the Old Testament view of 
God can never survive the testimony of the Psalms. One wonders 
if he entirely forgot that there was such a body of devotional liter- 
ature, quite germane to the deepest and highest religious experi- 
ence to-day, dating centuries anterior to Christ. Likewise his 
analysis of the inception and consummation of the disciples’ 
Christian life will encounter in many a Christian’s heart a sturdy 
rebuke. See the treatment of “ repentance ” and the Father’s 
“drawing.” And weigh his “ conclusion ” as to the “ standard ” 
of judgment ; “ the standard is righteousness, or, more specifically, 
it is confessing Jesus, or, most specifically, it is living as Jesus 
lized.” And “ the lowliest service which reveals the spirit of 
Jesus may be taken as the criterion in the final judgment for 
eternity.” One marvels. Did the author never read that the 
“last” shall be first? Then his declaration that Jesus’ prayers 
are in all respects like ours, as likewise was his sense of God’s 
Fatherhood. And in his critical emendations of the Gospels, 
such as: ejecting “ unto remission of sins,” in Matt. 26: 28; 
emending Matt. 14: 33 to eliminate homage to Christ, on the basis 
of Mc. 6: 51-52; and Matt. 10: 38, to remove from the records an 
early reference to the cross; and Matt. 28: 19, to get away with 
the ordinance of baptism; and calling John 1: 29 the Evangelist’s 
* idealizing ” of the Baptist’s words, and John 3: 35 the Evange- 
list’s putting his own views into the Baptist’s mouth. 

But chief concern will be felt over the view of the Person and 
Work of Jesus. Touching the latter theme, he ranges the 
“ earthly ” work under two heads, his Teaching and his Death. 
Speaking of the latter, he says its “ meaning ” is rarely treated 
by Jesus. When treated, Jesus shows that his death has a double 
reference: to himself, to perfect his work and complete his revela- 
tion of himself; to others, for imitation, for winning disciples, just 
as by all the service of his life. There is no ransom, no substitu- 
tion, no thought of necessary delivery from sin. The shedding of 
blood was simply for ratification of a relation alr -ady formed, not 
at all “ for remission of sins.” These words are “ at any rate, not 
the words of Jesus.” “ Jesus regarded his death as a service of 
the same sort as the service of his life.” ‘‘ The meaning, though 
more intense, is not essentially different.” 

The Person of Jesus is treated under three heads: his perfect 
human consciousness, his perfect moral union with God, and his 
Messianic consciousness, the Synoptics and John being handled 
separately. Evidence of human consciousness is arranged under 
the temptation, the prayers, the illustrations of limited knowledge 
and limited power, and his “ refusal to be called good,” in the 
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Synoptics, and the strongly impressive affirmations of depend- 
ence, in John. As illustrating his limited knowledge are cited his 
inquiries as to the number of loaves, as to who touched him in the 
throng, of the blind man, whether he saw anything, and of the 
epileptic’s father, as to the duration of his boy’s trouble. “ In all 
these . . . we must suppose Jesus was sincere in his questions, 
and asked for information.”’ All cases of superhuman knowledge, 
as of superhuman power, are to be viewed as “ not native or in- 
herent,” but official and “ given.” 

The moral union with the Father is declared complete. He 
perfectly realized God’s ideal, though it is in nothing above what 
is in the ideal union of the disciples with the Father. This per- 
fect, representative, purely human moral union with God is said 
to be at the basis of many of Jesus’ strongest avowals of close re- 


lation to the Father. Jor example, in the assertion “ He that 


9° 66 


Jesus says in substance, 
7” Simi- 


hath seen me hath seen the Father, 
‘He that hath seen my character hath seen the Father. 
larly, many passages. 

Jesus’ Messianic consciousness was not a growth. It origi- 
nated and gained all its fullness in the hour of baptism. It ex- 
pressed itself in the titles ‘“ Son of God,” “ Son of Man,” in his 
call for faith, and in his claims of heavenly commission. Touch- 
ing the first, there was in Jesus’ sense of God’s Fatherhood no 
essential not contained in God’s Fatherhood of us. His appro- 
priation of the title, however, is as a regular synonym for Christ. 
“ The theological use of it, which refers it primarily to the nature 
of Jesus, has no basis in the Gospels.” Apparent allusions to his 
“ pre-existence ” have only an “ ideal ”’ reference to his Messianic 
office as having an age-long significance.’ His being sent from 
the lather from heaven into the world and all such like terms 
merely betoken his spiritual mission or his going from Nazareth 
into public life. Thomas’ use of the term ‘“ My God” must be 
interpreted in the light of the context to mean simply “ the 
Christ.” 

Thus much in detailed mention of the particular tenets of the 
book. In general, one is impressed with various characteristics 
of the work. Separate sentences are always clear. But in sev- 
eral cases no synthesis is possible. The incongruity is too 
marked. Let anyone attempt to carry the body of affirmations 
about the Spirit's relation to Christ, or about the consummation 
of the Kingdom by Jesus, into the outline left in the chapter on 
his Person. It will be found an impossibility. The book refutes 
itself. Try the same thing with the different affirmations about 
the spread of the Kingdom, or the Parousia, or Satan. They 
cannot be made to coalesce. Then in repeated instances the ex- 
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egesis is baldly inadequate. Try his interpretation of the charge 
of “ blasphemy ” at the trial, or of Jesus’ use of the word “ Lord,” 
or his call for faith in himself, or his coming down out of heaven, 
or his logic in the problem of Jesus’ pre-existence in John 17, or 
his exposition of Christ’s estimate of his own death. Another 
mark that the volume bears is a strange, an almost painful am- 
biguity. Finally it is void of power. The book is cold. It fails 
to show a living Christ. There is scarcely a single syllable that 
glows. It is a work that may gain its author note. But neither 
the author nor his book can have weight. And this, not because 
the study is unscholarly or the construction slack. Every page 
is marked in its whole length by extreme patience and studious- 
ness and care to be exact. It is a most strenuous and scholarly 
work. Its one fatal fault is its meagerness, its inadequacy, its 
poverty. It is a studious depletion, not a “ revelation ” of Jesus. 
And this along the two most essential lines of Gospel affirmation, 
the Messiah’s Person and Work. Here, where the evangelists 
are most exuberant, this volume shows a void. Its Gospel ex- 
hibits a Saviour with no wisdom, authority, or strength “ native ” 
to himself, and a sacrifice upon the cross that has no validity to 
redeem. Such a work may, and doubtless will, command wide 


remark, but it shows an author and an output, we sadly repeat, 


that are shorn of strength. 
CLARK S. BEARDSLEE. 


BUDDE’S RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


Professor Karl Budde of Strassburg was selected to give the 
fourth series (1898-1899) of the American lectures on the History 
of Religions. Canon Cheyne, who delivered the third series, hav- 
ing treated of the Jewish religion after the exile, Professor Budde 
chose as his subject the Religion of Israel to the Exile. As these 
lectures now appear in book form they make interesting reading. 
Professor Budde is no blind follower of traditional views and is 
very frank in regard to his independent position. In some re- 
spects he is in advance of nearly all his co-laborers in the field of 
Old Testament criticism. The very radical nature of the general 
theory advocated in this book, together with the recognized high 
standing of its author, necessitates some criticism, at least of its 
main feature. 

The theory of the religious history of Israel advanced by Pro- 

The Religion of Israel to the Exile. By Professor Carl F, R. Budde. New York? 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. xix, 228. $1.50. 
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fessor Budde is, in brief, as follows: Starting with the sojourn 
of Israel in Egypt, for our author takes no notice of anything pre- 
ceding this which is admitted to have historical reality, the ques- 
tion arises, How did Israel come to make a choice of Yahweh as 
its God? The answer given is: Moses, during his forced absence 
from Egypt, became acquainted with Yahweh; a warrior god, 
who revealed himself in storm and who was worshiped by the 
Kenites, who lived in tents at Sinai. Returning to Egypt, Moses 
aroused the Israelites in the name of this Yahweh, of whom they 
had never heard before, and, having overcome the Egyptians, 
finally brought the people to the pasturages in the neighborhood 
of Sinai. The Israelites, now realizing that it was Yahweh who 
had done all this for them, then made choice of him as their tribal 
or national God. But just here a problem confronts us. How 
did this Kenite nature-religion become an ethical religion? Pro- 
fessor Budde admits the ethical character of the religion of Israel, 
and his solution of this problem is remarkable. Israel’s religion 
became ethical, not because ethical attributes were characteristic 
of Yahweh, but because “ it was a religion of choice and not of 
nature, because it rested on a voluntary decision which estab- 
lished an ethical relation between the people and its God for all 
time.” Discarding all the testimony to the essentially ethical 
character of the Yahweh religion and pronouncing unhistorical 
the whole matter of the Sinaitic legislation, on such a narrow and 
untrustworthy basis Professor Budde attempts to construct a 
theory of the religious history of Israel. His representation of all 
that followed after Moses is consistent enough with his funda- 
mental position. The victories over the inhabitants and Baals of 
Canaan deepened the consciousness that Yahweh was the one 
God Israel should worship. Yet during these centuries of strug- 
gle Yahweh-worship had become enriched by incorporating into 
itself many of the elements of the Canaanitish worship. Finally, 
in the stirring times of the Assyrian and Babylonian periods, the 
religion of Yahweh was purified from its grosser elements and 
made monotheistic and essentially ethical through the efforts of 
the great prophetic leaders. 

In tracing the course of this development, Professor Budde 
says a great many very true things which are often overlooked or 
underestimated, especially by the more conservative scholars. 
Of these and of the evident sincerity and reverent spirit manifest 
in the book we trust we are truly appreciative. 

But the theory of the book stands or falls with its fundamental 
position concerning Israel’s choice of Yahweh. If this be false, 
much that Professor Budde has said is of no value and his theory, 
asa whole, is worthless. We do not hesitate to condemn his main 
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position as false. There is no proof that Yahweh was the war 
god of the Kenites and adopted by Israel at Moses’ bidding. 
Professor Budde draws his inferences from a few obscure hints 
in the so-called “ ] ” and “ E” documents. But these same doc- 
uments say that Moses received his knowledge of Yahweh by 
revelation, and shat his appeal to Israel in Egypt was to a con- 
sciousness on the part of the people of a past in which God had 
made himself known to their fathers, and that he summoned them 
to leave Egypt not in the name of an unknown god, but in the 
name of Yahweh, who was not the god of the Kenites, but the 
same god whom their fathers knew as El-Shaddai. What right 
has Professor Budde to reject one portion of this ancient evi- 
dence and make use of only a few fragments of it which appear 
to fitin with his theory? Ifthe great features of Israelitic tradi- 
tion are to be accounted untrustworthy, surely no dependence 
should be placed on its obscurer portions, which are nearly al- 
ways capable of more than one interpretation. The scattered 
references to the Kenites and the later Rechabites, on which Pro- 
fessor Budde leans so heavily, fit the ordinary view of Israel’s his- 
tory just as well as they do his, and are mere foundations of sand. 

Furthermore, how the choice of a war and storm god by a 
people, simply because it was a choice, gave their religion that 
ethical bent which is so apparent all through the Old Testament 
is not so evident. It may seem a logical sequence to Professor 
3udde, but to us his reasoning seems vitiated by a non-sequitur. 
No, Professor Budde has not explained Israel’s religious history. 
It cannot be explained without taking revelation into account, 


and that is something he passes by as of no importance. 
EDWARD E. NOURSE. 


Professor Richard G. Moulton’s Literary Study of the Bible, during 
the four years since its first issue, has acquired a place of high regard 
among many who had not realized the artistic structure of the Biblical 
books. It now appears in a second edition, revised throughout, though 
without essential change of plan, and increased in size by almost one 


hundred pages. What has been said of it remains true. It is a study by 


an unusually cultivated and broad-minded scholar of certain external and 
formal features of Biblical literature which, as he urges with much 
cogency, must be appreciated in some way and to some adequate degree 
by every one who would penetrate into the interior meaning of Scripture. 
With Professor Moulton’s main contention about the organic union ot 
form and contents in literature we have hearty sympathy. 
every one must admire the ingenuity and delicacy with which he classifies 


Furthermore, 
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and describes the forms which he believes to be those exemplified in the 
Bible, and which, therefore, demand special study. Beyond a doubt, 
in most cases, he has come close to the truth, and his work as a whole is 
stimulating and illuminating. This is the more striking because of the 
reverent and spiritual tone that characterizes his every utterance. 

The one query that must arise is whether his study has gone deep 
enough to uncover the whole truth. We confess that in details we find 
him difficult to follow. In the analysis of the Psalms, for instance, he 
seems to be wholly oblivious of the possibility of great compositeness of 
structure and much confusion of text, apparently due to the peculiar 
history of the book. He assumes the validity of the Revised Version at 
every point. He then proceeds to assort the verses and lines upon 
principles of analysis that often seem wholly subjective and imaginary. 
He guards himself somewhat by saying that even if his particular illustra- 
tions are not accepted, his main principles of work hold good. The diffi- 
culty lies in the certainty that his illustrations, presented as they are, will 
be accepted by the unwary reader as unquestionable. This is noticeably 
true of his dramatic apportionment of such a Psalm as the 118th to 
various speakers. Numerous instances of apparent dogmatism from in- 
sufficient or erroneous presuppositions might be given. These would 
not be so objectionable if one could be sure that every reader would be 
on his guard about them, and not take them for more than they are worth, 
and more, we suspect, than the author himself would claim them to be. 
(Heath, pp. 569. $2.) 


Dr. Green of the Princeton Theological Seminary is admitted to be 
one of the best Hebraists in the country. That he is also a man of great 
ability has become plain through his skillful defense of an untenable 
position. But the Introduction to the Old Testament, of which the second 
volume on the text has just appeared, will not add to his reputation. It 
appears to consist of lectures compiled some time ago and very inade- 
quately brought up to date. We have not noticed in it a single reference 
to Driver’s ‘“ Introduction,” though Driver’s earlier views on some 
points, which were afterwards modified in the “ Introduction,” are given 
at great length on pp. 47-54. Only two volumes of Swete’s * Septuagint ” 
are mentioned, and the great plan of the Cambridge “ Septuagint” is 
ignored. Gesenius is a man to be held in all honor, yet he is emphatically 
antiquated; and a great deal has happened since the elder Hoffman wrote 
on the Hebrew characters in 1828. Twelve lines are given to the Coptic 
versions which have sprung into such importance of late, and, except a 
reference to Cornill, Tattam is the last Coptic scholar who is mentioned. 
It may be said in general that while much space is given to the history 
of practically dead and gone issues, such as the controversy of the Bux- 
toris and Cappellus, and that over the Sixtine and Clementine editions 
of the Vulgate, the living questions and results, right or wrong, of 
present-day criticism are passed over in silence. It is not in this way 
that theologians can be trained to meet error. The student will do well 
to take in place of this book Buhl’s “ Canon and Text of the Old Testa- 
ment,’ and Weir's ‘Short History of the Hebrew Text of the Old 
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Testament.” It is with deep regret that we write in these terms. Dr, 
Green has been a tower of strength to sane criticism, but the publication 
of this book is a grievous mistake. (Scribners, pp. xv, 190. $1.50.) 


There has long been great need in English of a sound and detailed 
Commentary on Proverbs. Even in German, until the last few years, there 
has been a similar lack. Apparently, professional students of the Old 
Testament were not much drawn to the book; it stood in a back-water and 
seemed to have little connection with the main current of Jewish religious 
thought; with that, too, went its grave difficulties, both textual and 
literary. But Proverbs is coming again to its rights, for, in the recon- 
struction of the history of the Hebrew literature which has been attempted, 
its place must be assigned. So we have had recently commentaries in 
German by Wildeboer and Frankenberg, and now an excellent one by 
Professor C. H. Toy of Harvard, in “ The International Critical Com- 
mentary.” The commentary proper can hardly be too highly praised for 
its fullness, scholarship, and care. We may differ from Professor Toy — 
and do differ—on many points, but we must recognize that he has 
worked patiently through the mass of material from the early versions and 
the Jewish commentaries down to the last German thesis, and has put 
it before us in a judicious sifting. 

3ut, unfortunately, the same cannot by any means be said of the 
introduction. It is painfully inadequate on almost every point. Professor 
Toy could certainly have done much better by this part of his work, and 
it may be that it was the length of the commentary which compelled 
brevity here. Whatever may have been the cause, the treatment of such 
questions as text, versions, thought, literary form, comparisons, and 
contrasts with other gnomic literatures, is bald in the extreme. Professor 
Toy has some knowledge of Arabic, and he could surely have illuminated 
the literary forms and ideals of the book by references to that literature. 
Such, however, to be parallel and illuminative, should certainly not be 
to the Proverbs of al-Maydani, as on p. xxxvi; those are utterly different 
in origin and nature. Again, two pages of Bibliography and two of Index 
are ludicrous when attached to a book of nearly six hundred. In all 
this we do not wish to minimize in any way the excellent work Pro- 
fessor Toy has done. His commentary is admirable and can be recom- 
mended to laymen and students without reserve or misgiving. (Scribners, 
pp. xxxvi, 554. $3.) 


Professors Sanders and Kent, whose ‘“ Messages of the Earlier 
Prophets ” was noticed in the Recorp for February, 1899, now present 
to the public its companion volume, The Messages of the Later Prophets. 
What was said of the earlier volume is also true, in a general way, of this 
one. The standpoint of the work is, so far as the dates and authorship of 
the later prophetical writings are concerned, that of the more advanced 
modern critics. For this reason, a good part of the work is open to 
somewhat serious criticism. The introductory notes, the arrangement 
of the prophetic material with the subdivisions and transitions of thought 
clearly indicated, and the paraphrase, which is the main feature of the 
work, all these have been carefully done. But, after all, we doubt 
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whether it can be said to have been excellently done. A paraphrase should 
be at least as plain and forcible as its original. But when one reads such 
passages as Is. xl or liii in the paraphrase offered by our authors he feels 
like turning back to a simple, straightforward translation for the real 
sense and force of the original. Nevertheless, the book will, doubtless, 
prove of much value to any one interested in the study of the prophets. 
(Scribners, pp. xx, 382. $1.25 net.) 


Songs from the Psalter, by Richard Arnold Greene, is a modest attempt 
to versify some fifty of the poems of the Book of Psalms. It is clear that 
the poet has based his work exclusively on the received English transla- 
tions — indeed, has constantly interwoven their exact diction. No new 
light, therefore, is shed on the sense of the text, and little freshness of 
flavor. Yet, his work has been earnestly and tastefully done, and possibly 
may prove useful to some who are just escaping from the thraldoms of 
the King James’ Version. (Putnams, pp. 111. $1.25.) 


Since the publication of Dr. Robinson’s Researches some sixty years 
ago there has been a widening and deepening interest in everything per- 
taining to the Holy Land and its history. The work carried on by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund has added very materially to our knowledge 
of the country and has laid the foundation for farther investigations and 
discoveries. The best single contribution in recent years is Dr. George 
Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land. It is natural 
that others should undertake to win success along the same lines. Pro- 
fessor Robert L. Stewart aims in his Land of Israel to give us a text-book 
“abreast of the latest explorations, in which the student may find a 
summary of the characteristic features and historical associations of 
every place of importance mentioned in the Scriptures whose site has 
been definitely located.”” The book would indicate that the author had 
received much inspiration and many a suggestion from Dr, Smith’s work, 
and that he is rather reluctant to acknowledge his indebtedness. He 
classes it among “ sources not readily accessible to the ordinary student ” 
(p. x), but gives no hint of its being a recent publication and obtainable 
at a moderate price. However, the work before us has sufficient merit to 
justify its publication, and it will serve as a compact and convenient hand- 
book on the geography and topography of the Holy Land for those who 
have not access to more compendious and original treatises. (Revell, 
Pp. Xxix, 352. $1.50.) 


In Authority and Archaeology, Sacred and Profane, we have a fresh and 
serviceable handbook. Recent discoveries in Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, amazingly manifold and instructive, have 
proved as stimulating as they have gratifying. Anda book, just from the 
press, that will trace the history, describe the achievements, illustrate the 
meaning, and suggest the bibliography of this most laborious field of 
research, is welcome. Most astonishing and solidly interesting of all is 
the story of search and discovery in the soil of Greece, told by Messrs. 
Hogarth, Director of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, and 
Gardner, Professor of Archaeology, University College, London. The 
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efforts and triumphs which they relate, together with the resulting recon- 
struction of views, will always be a standing wonder. And in it all the 
matter of most interest is the discovery, absolutely new, of a world of 
Greek Art and Culture anterior to Pericles. The age of the Parthenon 
did not burst out of an age of barbarism. The rise of Athens out of the 
ruins wrought by Xerxes was by no means a new creation. It was a 
renaissance; although, indeed, the new life was new, nothing less, in fact, 
than ‘‘a miracle.” Of special interest also is the large modification ot 
former views about the part played by Phoenicians upon Greece. Instead 
of this, Archaeology shows Greece to have possessed an antiquity of her 
own sufficiently fertile and far-reaching to fully ongiein much of the 
wealth and wonder of her historic life. 

The chapters upon Christian Archaeology, dealing extensively with 
the evidences from the Catacombs and from.Phrygia, and briefly with the 
papyri finds in Egypt of recent years, is a model of order, comprehensive- 
ness, and judicial fairness. The writer does not omit to make clear 
the nature of the debates that center around the name of Ramsay and the 
newly-published finds from Egypt. But he is at some pains to show that 
while these new data are of value to the historian, to the controversialist, 
they are largely a disappointment. Numerous of the recent treasures are 
embodied in the ‘work, such, for example, as many of the inscriptions 
from Phrygia, and the Logia of Jesus from Egypt. Attention is also paid 
to the bearing upon the Quirinius problem of the second volume of the 
Grenfell-Hunt Papyri, which was sent to subscribers last November. The 
chapter upon Egypt and Assyria, by Mr. Griffith, editor of the “Archaeo- 
logical Survey ” of the Egypt Exploration Fund, is the weakest in the 
volume. It is mainly occupied with describing and discounting Herodotus 
and Diodorus. 

An essential and weighty part of the volume is the long chapter, pp. 
1-152, by Dr. Driver, showing the bearings of Archaeology upon the 
Old Testament. This is quite detailed and exhaustive. After a brief 
Introduction, the succeeding parts of the Old Testament Scripture are 
taken up in order and description given of the light shed by archaeo- 
logical discovery from the time of Layard to the work of Petrie and 
Hilprecht. In form and manner of treatment, thus, the work closely 
resembles Schrader’s, of whose most excellent material this is largely 
repetitious. The same semblance of judicial fairness, without its reality, 
that marks the author’s “ Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment” characterizes this essay throughout. In proof one may cite any 
integral part of the discussion of Genesis i-xi. The terms and forms 
of statement seem cautious and balanced. But, in fact, the author is every- 
where the partisan. His pages yield many curious specimens of the 
mixture of archaeological facts with assumption and speculation. See 
his affirmations about the relation of the Hebrew documents to the 
Babylonian, the genesis of the Hebrew accounts, the period and nature 
of their evolution, their combination of “ unhistorical ” details with * pro- 
foundly true” theology, the “long period of naturalization” in Israel 
of views of pagan origin, the Hebrew error touching the Sabbath, its 
“ origin” in Babylonia, its “ assumption” of ‘a new character”? among 
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the Hebrews, his assertion that it is ‘a matter of very simple calculation ” 
to show the dates of Gen. i-xi discordant with those of Egyptian and 
Babylonian archaeology, and so “ unhistorical.” Of the same quality 
are his conclusions about Gen. xiv, the Egyptian sojourn and oppression 
and Exodus, the Cyrus material in Isaiah, and in general the relation of 
archaeology to higher criticism. But all this bias may be readily elimin- 
ated by a discerning reader. This done, the essay is of prime value. The 
book, as a whole, is a stirring and helpful volume, quite adequately pre- 
paring the way for a ready appreciation of the new tidings that are coming 
to us from these prolific fields with almost every mail. May it be widely 
serviceable in promoting interest and co-operation in this great range of 
modern research, than which scarcely any in our day is more important 
or promising. (Scribners’ Importation, pp. xiv, 440. $5.) 


The American Tract Society has issued the New Testament, with Notes, 
Instructions, and References, for the benefit of readers unskilled in exegesis. 
The introductions to the various books, as well as the comments, represent 
the conservative views of the present, although without dogmatism. The 
notes are clear and generally most suitable. The instructions, a sort of 
homiletical addition to each chapter, are less satisfactory both from their 
character and their length. That, for many workers, this will prove a 
helpful addition we have no doubt. The size is convenient for the pocket 
and the appearance very neat. By a curious blunder the Epistle to the 

‘Ephesians is omitted from the chronological list of the New Testament 
books. (Am. Tract. Soc., pp. 800, mor. divinity circuit. $1.) 


The textual criticism of the New Testament, though in itself a matter 
for specialists only, is worthy of all efforts to make the knowledge of its 
main principles and facts a popular possession. This has been attempted 
anew in A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, issued as 
one of the “ Series of New Testament Handbooks,” by Prof. Marvin R. 
Vincent of Union Seminary. This little handbook tells, in the main, 
only what has already been published in such large and more technical 
works as Scrivener’s “ Introduction ” or Gregory’s “* Prolegomena.” After 
a brief, in fact too brief, treatment of the nature and sources of the textual 
criticism of the New Testament, the author treats of the history proper, 
tracing its course from the earliest times to the present. The facts of this 
history are for the most part accurately stated, though one acquainted with 
the subject will note an occasional slip here and there. Dr. Warfield’s 
little work on the same general subject, published twelve years ago, laid 
the emphasis on the principles rather than the history of New Testament 
text criticism. This work emphasizes the history rather than methods 
and principles, and herein it seems to be open to criticism. A clearer 
and fuller presentation of the problems involved in textual criticism would 
render the really admirable treatment of the history much more intelligible 
to the novice. The chapter on Textual Criticism in the Early Church, or, 
more correctly, the two or three pages of the chapter so entitled, contains 
all too brief and obscure a treatment of a very important period in the 
history of the New Testament text. It is far more important that the 
general character of the labors of Origen and others who depended on him 
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should be known than that space should be given to tell of the editions of 
Toinard, Wells, Alter, and others of like minor influence. The treatment 
of the great modern texts is fairly satisfactory, though as regards West- 
cott and Hort’s methods and principles it is not clear enough. The dis- 
cussion of the problems connected with the Codex Bezae, by Dr. Vincent's 
colleague, Rev. J. E. Frame, is one of the best chapters in the book. The 
book should serve a good purpose, and really deserves a wide circula- 
tion. (Macmillan, pp. xii, 179. 75 cts.) 


The Trial of Jesus Christ, by A. Taylor Innes, is called a Legal Mono- 
graph. It is a most careful, temperate, and conclusive study of the 
arraignment of Jesus before the Jewish and the Roman authorities, which 
resulted in his crucifixion. The former, he concludes, “ had neither the 
form nor the fairness of a judicial trial.” Of the latter he says: ‘ The 
judgment was legal, though the unjust judge did not believe in it. For 
whatever Caesar’s deputy may have thought, the claim of Jesus was 
truly inconsistent with the claim of the state which Caesar represented.” 
“In both trials the judges were unjust, and the trial was unfair; yet in 
both, the right issue was substantially raised. . . . Jesus Christ was 
arraigned on a double charge of treason. . . . He died because in the 
ecclesiastical council he claimed to be the Son of God and the Messiah of 
Israel, and because before the world-wide tribunal he claimed to be 
Christ a King.” We are grateful for so discriminating a study. (Scrib- 
ners’ Importation, pp. 123. $1.) 


Among the New Testament handbooks edited by Professor Shailer 
Mathews, is the History of New Testament Times in Palestine, written by 
the editor himself. The conception and treatment of the subject is in 
the main excellent. About one-half of the volume is given to a sketch of 
Jewish history from the rise of the Maccabees to the beginning of the 
reign of Herod the Great. Schiirer, Graetz, Renan, and Ewald are given 
as general references, and Professor Mathews very wisely does not seek 
to develop any startlingly new theories. The treatment of the reign of 
Herod lacks the emphasis and fullness which it plainly deserves in such 
a book. And the volume would have been enriched had the author given 
a brief sketch of the literary activity and productions of the times. The 
chapter on the Messianic Hope and Jesus the Messiah is disappointing. 
Perhaps that is inevitable within the compass allowed to the subject. 
But the book will be a useful handbook, and we commend it heartily to 
all who have not access to Schiirer’s monumental work. (Macmillan, pp. 
218. 75 cts.) 


In his Student's Life of St. Paul, Professor G. H. Gilbert has given a 
plain picture of the Apostle’s life and work, involving, of course, such 
critical questions as the vision on the way to Damascus, the Council 
journey to Jerusalem, ‘and the possibility of a second imprisonment at 
Rome. At the same-time the main critical problems are reserved for the 
Appendices, in which he treats of the sources for the biography and its 
chronology and the location of the churches of Galatia. As to the first 
problem, he holds that the Epistles constitute the primary source —all 
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being genuine, with the exception of certain didactic portions of the Pas- 
torals; so that, when the book of Acts comes into conflict with the epistol- 
ary statements, it must be put aside. While the latter source, however, 
is of but secondary worth, it cannot be considered as wholly -unreliable, — 
only as containing material of unequal historical value, to be determined 
by study-and investigation of each point by itself. Regarding the problem 
of the Chronology, the author holds that the only certain date in Paul’s 
life is the year he spent at Antioch, synchronizing with the year of Herod’s 
x death, 7. e., 44 A.D. As to the date of the Apostle’s removal to Rome he 
rejects the commonly accepted year of 60, as well as the newer view of 
35-56, and favors the period from 58 to 60, with 58 as the more probable 
date. He maintains a second imprisonment as required by both New 
Testament and Patristic evidence —the Pastorals, whether genuine or 
not, presupposing a future activity beyond the narrative of the Acts. The 
death of Paul is not assigned to the Neronian persecution, not only be- 
cause of the silence of early tradition in this direction, but also because 
of the merciful manner of the Apostle’s putting to death. It is placed in 
the last three years of Nero’s reign, between 65 and 68. In the matter 
of the Galatian churches he discusses in detail the three theories — 
North Galatian, South Galatian, and Pan Galatian, and believes that 
the balance of probability is strongly in favor of the older, North 
Galatian, view. This life of Paul may be intended as the basis ior a pre- 
sentation of the Apostle’s teaching. If it is we hope the author will give 
to such presentation a perfectly impartial and candid exegesis of his 
doctrinal views. The present age will not be satisfied with anything less 
than this, nor will anything less form a study that will prove a lasting 
contribution to Biblical Theology. (Macmillan, pp. x, 279. $1.25.) 


The Four Gospels from a Lawyer's Standpoint, by Edmund H. Bennett, 
LL.D., is of interest chiefly as showing the method of argumentation that 
appealed to one who was born in 1824, and who became so distinguished 
a jurist as the late Dean of the Boston University Law School. The 
argument, though it has elements of permanent value, has little bearing 
upon the subtler difficulties which modern historical criticism presents 
to the exactitude of the Four Gospels. Granted his premises, and the 
conclusions follow. The modern difficulty is with his premises. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., pp. xii, 58. $1.) 





It is at once a very delightful and valuable piece of work that Rev. 
Walter Lowrie of Philadelphia has given the world in his essay on The 
Doctrine of St. John. We have no word for it but hearty commendation. 
It is in some respects a unique work, not only in that the Johannine 
theology has not received the particular and adequate treatment it de- 
serves, but in its general method and attitude. Our author has gone to 
the Johannine writings — especially the Gospel and First Epistle, not 
with a cut-and-dried system, or with a set of rubrics prepared beforehand 
wherewith to test the writings or formulate his results, but, on the con- 
trary, in a spirit of utmost candor to discever what the Johannine doc- 
trine may be on the basis of fair and careful exegesis. He has tried (and, 
to our mind, has succeeded), to place himself in sympathetic touch with 
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the experiences and thoughts of the man who wrote the fourth Gospel. 
There is a refreshing devoutness about this little book which, coupled 
with its careful scholarship, is very attractive. The results of the study 
are in general harmony with conservative orthodoxy. These results are 
arranged under the four heads: I, John’s doctrine concerning God. 
II,, The Logos with God. III, The Kosmos lying in darkness. _ IV, 
The Life manifested. The scheme may seem at first somewhat artificial, 
but, on close examination, it will be found to be truly progressive and 
natural, not as a general scheme of doctrine, but as an arrangement of 
the doctrines found in the writings of St. John. Of special note are the 
following points brought out in the book to which many others might be 
added. John’s point of view, which determines his whole manner of pre- 
senting his subject, is that of one who “ has ever before his eyes the life 
of Jesus as a whole, and finds in it at one and the same moment the basis 
of dogmatic inference, and its subjective value as the highest revelation.” 
This was due to the remarkably clear intuition of the unique personality, 
character, and mission of Jesus on the part of the disciple who knew Him 
so well, and who saw Him as He was, with a directness and clearness 
that almost defies logical analysis. This is the central point of the doctrine 
of St. John. The author’s analysis of St. John’s conception of the 
Fatherhood of God in its relation to the world is valuable. His study of 
the self-witness of Jesus is careful and sound. The attempt to ascertain 
the content of the term Logos, though only one of many, is worthy of all 
study, and the conclusion is very satisfactory. The so-called anti-Jiidaism 
of the Gospel is sure to be a wrong conception. The conception of sal- 
vation in St. John is positive, and the greatest feature about it is not the 
means by which it is made possible, 7. e., the Atonement and like facts, 
but the content of the salvation itself; 7. e., the life and light and knowl- 
edge and love of the redeemed soul. 

As to the differences between the theology of St. John and St. Paul, 
the author’s words are very discriminating and just, and in no way calcu- 
lated to give offense. Would that American scholarship might produce 
more such books. (Longmans, pp. xx, 216. $1.50.) 


Between Heathenism and Christianity, by Dr. Charles W. Super, con- 
sists of two essays on Graeco-Roman life in the first century of our era, 
together with a translation of Seneca’s “ De Providentia” and Plutarch’s 
“ De Sera Numinis Vindicta.” The essays are good. The first portrays the 
character and environment of Seneca, the second that of Plutarch. The 
first gives us a vivid picture of the Roman world in which Seneca lived, 
and attempts to explain the part he played in its current affairs. The 
second takes us to Greece and paints the demoralized state of Hellenic so- 
ciety under Roman rule, and the despondent tone of her best philosophers. 
Philo at Alexandria, Paul at Corinth, Seneca at Rome, and Plutarch at 
Delphi, attempted almost contemporaneously to solve the problem of 
Divine Providence. The Christian disciple had once been groping as 
blindly as the other three, but a new light dawned upon his mind, and a 
new truth was instilled into his heart. The others were laboring in their 
own strength, and their struggles were well nigh in vain, though they 
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now and then caught glimpses of the truth which Paul saw, notwithstand- 
ing it was “through a glass darkly.” This little book is more suggestive 
and informing than many a heavy tome. We recommend it heartily to the 
general reader. (Revell, p. 221. $1.25.) 


Not the least of the services of the eminent French Protestant 
scholar, Paul Sabatier, to the memory of the most popular and typical of 
the mediaeval saints, is his recovery of the older pictures of the life of 
Francis of Assisi. His skill has regained the collection of the sayings 
and doings of Francis which was gathered shortly after the death of its 
hero by Francis’ friend and disciple, Leo, to which the title, ‘* Speculum 
Perfectionis,” was given. The little work has now been put in quaint 
English dress by Sebastian Evans, as The Mirror of Perfection: Being the 
Oldest Life of the Blessed Francis of Assisi. The book had something more 
than a mere biographic purpose. Leo was the head of that party among 
the early Franciscans who would maintain the founder’s principles in 
their severity. But the portrait that he gives us of the Francis that he 
knew so well is exceedingly fresh, artless, and instructive. Francis’ 
simplicity, piety, and mysticism, his self-abnegation and his sympathy 
stand out, and one perceives the man better than in any other picture. 
One feels, too, something of the attraction which his personality must 
always exert, in spite of the mediaeval character of his piety, and the 
apparent strangeness of its manifestation as viewed by our altered age. 
Among the characteristic stories of Francis a single one may be cited as 
giving the flavor of many: “A certain woman, old and poor, that had 
two sons in the Religion (i. e., in the Franciscan order), came unto the 
place begging an alms of the Blessed Francis. Straightway the Blessed 
Francis said to Brother Peter of Catana, that was then Minister-General: 
‘Can we have ought to give this woman, our mother?’ For the mother 
of any brother would he call his mother and mother of all the brethren 
Brother Peter made answer unto him: ‘ Nought is there in the house 
that we can give her;’ for she would fain have had such alms as that 
thereby she might sustain her body. “‘ Howbeit in the church we have 
one only New Testament wherein we read the lessons at matins.’ For 
at that time the brethren had no breviaries and not many psalters. The 
Blessed Francis, therefore, said unto him: ‘ Give our mother the Testa- 
ment so that she may sell it for her necessity. For firmly do I believe that 
it will be better pleasing to the Lord and to the Blessed Virgin than if we 
should read therein.’ And so he gave it her.” 

A half an hour with such a book as this will often give the student 
more of the flavor of the mediaeval religious life than many a volume 
of historic narrative. (Boston, L. C. Page & Co., pp. xvi, 232. 75 cts.) 


The late Rev. Dr. Abel Stevens completed, shortly before his death, a 
Supplementary History of American Methodism, which continues his well- 
known ‘‘ Compendious History of American Methodism” from 1866 to 
1890. The qualities of the author’s work are so well known that we need 
d5 no more than call our readers’ attention to this completion of his work. 
It is marked by the same confident Arminianism, the same wealth of de- 
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tail as to persons and things connected with the Methodist Church, and 
the same hearty confidence in its future. It is an honorable and useful 
story that it tells. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 259. $1.50.) 


Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian, by Theodore T. Munger, is, 
in many respects, a book of uncommon merit; as might be expected from 
this conjunction of subject and author. Horace Bushnell was a live man 
and he lived a stirring life, and Dr. Munger, who is an ardent admirer 
of his subject, and is characterized by the same spirit of independence 
which made Bushnell a mark for many an arrow from the theological 
quivers of his day, is a writer of great ability, as all his previous works 
bear witness. His style is finished, his thought. is clear, and the whole 
movement of his mind is virile to an unusual degree. The book is, there- 
fore, as perfect a work of art as one often meets with. 

The aim of the book is well set forth by the author as follows: “ My 
purpose in this volume is not to give a full history of the life of Bushnell, 
but rather to follow its thread with sufficient care to get at the real char- 
acter of the man, and more especially to ascertain his place among the 
religious leaders of America, his relation to the thought of his day, and 
his influence upon it.” This purpose is, in general, well carried out. 
Although not a little more detail concerning Bushnell’s life might have 
been added, without unduly enlarging the book, yet a good idea is fur- 
nished the reader of the strong character and remarkable career of the 
Hartford theologian. In the effort which Dr. Munger makes -to place 
Bushnell where he belongs theologically, an exceptionally clear exposi- 
tion is made of the theological currents of thought into which Bushnell 
was thrown, and against which he so earnestly contended, — an exposition 
which should greatly help to clarify a mind that has become perplexed by 
a study of the various systems of theology which held the ground in New 
England, from the days of Edwards to those of Taylor and Tyler. More- 
over, the book is valuable in its advocacy of that freedom of thought of 
which Bushnell was a doughty champion, and for which Congregation- 
alism must ever stand. And the work will also serve a useful purpose 
through the emphasis which it puts upon Bushnell’s really greatest 
work — * Christian Nurture ’’ — a book which should be read and digested 
by every man who proposes to enter the Christian ministry. 

But when all due credit has been given for these excellences, as well 
as for others that will readily occur to the reader, it must in candor be 
said that the work cannot but leave upon many minds the impression 
that it deals in a somewhat one-sided way with some of the matters of 
which it treats. Its characterizations of Calvinism and the New England 
theology would fail of giving to an enquiring mind a wholly correct idea 
of what those systems were. Nor can the author’s opinion of what re- 
mains of them, in strong, current theological thinking, be accepted with- 
out much qualification. Dr. Munger assumes too much with reference 
to the decadence of some of those beliefs against which Bushnell op- 
posed himself, and to which our author is manifestly even more strongly 
opposed. And the question may well be raised, whether not a little 
of modern thought, of a very radical character, has not been written into 
Bushnell’s conceptions; as if he would certainly stand to-day with the 
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extreme wing of the radical school of theology, whereas it is a well- 
known fact that, with all his liberality, Bushnell was, as Dr. Munger him- 
self says, ‘really very tender of all received dogmas, and never broke 
away from the standards except under moral compulsion.”’ Surely a 
man who could say, near the end of his days, “‘ Set your heart like a flint 
against every suggestion that cheapens the blood of the dear, great 
Lamb, and you will as surely get the meaning of Christ crucified, as that 
he left his life in the world,” would not be found to-day in company with 
those who are unwilling to speak of Christ’s blood, and who refuse to give 
out hymns like “ Rock of Ages,” and “ Just as I am,” because they refer 
to the atoning and cleansing blood of the Son of God. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., pp. xiv, 425. $2.) 


Protestants generally recognize that the present pope deserves to be 
reckoned among the abler of the long series of the bishops of Rome, 
and they cordially admit the excellences of his personal character. His 
long life, his participation in events of more than usual importance, and 
his marked and honorable personality make him a worthy subject for a 
discriminating critical biography. Such a work, however, A Life of the 
Pope, by A. D. Hall, now before us, is not. The main facts of Leo XIII's 
long career are presented to the reader. But the volume is written in 
sO panegyric a tone that it loses much of effectiveness as a picture of 
one of the great religious leaders of the closing century. (New York: 
Street & Smith, pp. 197. $1.) 


Mr. Daniel Wait Howe has published, under the title of The Puritan 
Republic, a sketch of the early history of Massachusetts. While it can- 
not be said that he adds anything essentially new to the familiar narra- 
tive, the kook is pleasantly written, and in a spirit of discriminating 
loyalty to the founders of New England quite in contrast to several 
recent histories. The development of government and laws in early 
Massachusetts evidently has a special interest for the writer. (Indianapolis: 
The Bowen-Merrill Co., pp. xxxviii, 422. $3.50.) 


We have already expressed our appreciation of an earlier romance, 
“A Colonial Witch,” in which that diligent student of New England 
history, Rev. Dr. Frank Samuel Child of Fairfield, pictured the workings 
of the grim superstition of witchcraft in a seventeenth century Connecti- 
cut rural community. In his latest story, An Unknown Patriot, Dr. Child 
has treated with growing deftness of touch and skill of portraiture the 
revolutionary experiences of the town of his ministry. The volume as 
a romance is one to hold the interest of the reader; but Dr. Child has so 
interwoven the actual occurrences of those stirring years that no one can 
read the story without a truer appreciation of what the fathers suffered 
and achieved, — and the young men and women no less, — in that heroic 
time in regions of New England of which the ordinary reader does not 
think as he recalls the struggle which resulted in American independence. 
A number of portraits and pictures of colonial buildings add to the value 
of an excellent book. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 396. $1.50.) 
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It was a happy thought that led to prefacing Principal Caird’s Gifford 
Lectures on Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, with a Memoir by his 
brother, the Master of Baliol. In the first place there was thereby 
secured to us a singularly felicitous piece of biographical literature, 
Moreover, through fraternal reserve and fraternal appreciation, there 
has been given us an inspiring and revealing portrait of the author of the 
lectures that follow. We understand the book vastly better through 
knowing the man. John Caird’s career was a most unusual one. Where 
else shall we find a man who well-nigh attained his majority as the 
successful manager of a large manufacturing industry, who, abandoning 
such employment, passed through an exceptionally brilliant university 
career to find himself, after an eighteen months’ pastorate in a small 
place. famous throughout his native land for the dominating power of a 
fervid oratory, who, after three years of brilliant service in the capital 
city, retired with impaired health to a rural parish, whence, after eight 
years of most practical and efficient service, he passed in turn to an in- 
fluential city pulpit, to the chair of divinity in a university, and thence, 
at the unanimous petition of the Senate, was advanced to the office of 
Principal. Yet more striking than this evolution of the administrative 
principal from the almost perfervid orator is the development of the 
philosopher from the minister whose chief concern was with the applica- 
tion of Christianity to common life, whose temper turned from the 
niceties of theological disputation, and whose passion was to bring Christ 
near to men. Yet, it was this very effort to make doctrine significant for 
life, and to free it from the forms of expression that might seem apart 
from life that impelled Caird to his studies in philosophy in order that 
he might be able to make real to his thought what he wished to make real 
in the lives of others. A man of superb and unwavering Christian faith, 
of deeply religious temper and profound religious experience, he strives 
to make the great truths of Christianity clear to his intellectual appre- 
hension that he may through the forms of the intellect lead men to their 
appropriation. One feels something of this even in his ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Religion.” It is the key to his Gifford Lectures. To this is due their 
singular illuminating quality. One feels that what he proclaims is to 
him very real, very personal, very practical religious truth. Even when 
one disagrees with his conclusions and feels that the argumentation is a 
logomachy turning on different senses of the same word, one still feels 
a certain glow as he catches glimpses of the infinitely precious reality he 
is striving to lay bare. 

At the basis of his thought lies, as is well known, the Neo-Hegelianism 
of which Thomas Hiil Green and Edward Caird are, perhaps, the best 
known British representatives. Green, at the close of a very commenda- 
tory review of our author's “ Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion,” 
observed that whoever would make Hegel’s central thought clear “ should 
sit rather looser in the dialectical method than Dr. Caird has done. 

A yet more valuable result may be obtained if Dr. Caird is spared to return 
upon his work with undiminished power after some ten years of inde- 
pendent study and meditation to recast it in a freer form, working to the 
same end from a beginning more likely to commend itself to the exoteric 
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world by a method less liable to misapprehension.” This seems to be 
almost precisely what has been done. If Caird had proposed to follow 
Green’s advice he could hardly have done his work more effectively than in 
these volumes which lie before us. By the terms of their foundation the Gif- 
ford lectures are limited to themes of Natural Religion. Principal Caird 
brushes away, as unfounded, the distinction between natural and revealed 
religion, believing that as Christianity embodies the supreme religious 
truth, its fundamental ideas must be supremely natural, 7. e., in harmonious 
accord with that reason which men discern as revealing itself in the outer 
world, and in the moral consciousness. Starting with the familiar 
Hegelian principle that the unity in difference which is the characteristic 
of rational human thought is also the characteristic of the ultimate reality, 
and thus is of the very nature of God, he applies this principle to the 
nature of man and the world striving to show that they reach their 
reality only through indentification with God. The same principle ap- 
plied to the nature of God himself shows the rational necessity of the 
trinitarian conception of deity. This, too, is the principle that accounts 
satisfactorily for the existence of moral evil, founds in the very nature 
of God the necessity of the Incarnation, discloses the nature of the Atone- 
ment, assures of the Kingdom of the Spirit, and founds confidence in 
the Future Life. For one who wishes to familiarize himself with this 
school of thought and to feel at the same time both the dialectical clutch 
and the religious glow which have lent it attractiveness we consider this 
by ail means the best work we have. Its literary style is beautifully 
clear, and abounding in illustrations that really illuminate. Its method 
of presentation is almost perfect, some repetitions occur necessitated for 
clearness in lectures, and which would doubtless have been eliminated had 
the author been able to prepare the matter for press, but they are not 
tedious, and serve to clarification of thought. There are summarized 
presentations and analyses of phases of thought that are remarkably 
skillful, and there is in respect to every theme a dissection of the elements 
in the problem, and a precision in discerning points at issue that is really 
remarkable. Moreover, the work is constructive and absolutely without 
polemical bitterness. Then, as has been said, the whole book seems to 
be auto-biographical. The reader feels that he is being borne along on 
the current of the thought which, in the course of years, had brought the 
author a joyous confidence. Space does not allow of any criticism of the 
author’s positions. This would involve a discussion of the whole basis 
of modern English idealism. It is easy to brush it all aside by calling 
it Pantheism, just as it is easy to overthrow modern orthodoxy by 
branding it as Anthropomorphic or Deistic. But Dr. Caird insists that his 
position is not panthcism, and it certainly is not as it stands. And it 
certainly is not just to condemn him offhand for conclusions he declines 
to draw, even though his logic might lead us to draw them. (Macmillan, 
vol. i, pp. cxli, 232: vol. ii, pp. 297. $3.50.) 


The Bohlen lectureship has been fruitful of good thought. Ethics and 
Revelation, by Prof. Henry S. Nash, is certainly *a striking apologetic. 
The object of the author is to reach the modern scientist through the 
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ethical conception of the free state, which requires from each of its 
citizens the highest type of character. This argument is designed to lead 
him to the content of Christianity as furnishing the richest material for 
such a development. The theme is wrought out with consummate skill, 
and the logic is conveyed in a style, which, while it has its impulses and 
expansiveness from idealism, is yet refreshingly original. Indeed, it ex- 
hibits a rare artistic capacity. We do differ from some theological inter- 
pretations and from exaggerations of the social conscience; but we 
heartily commend it for its uninterrupted suggestiveness and the con- 
ciliatory and persuasive temper of its argument. It is a worthy com- 
panion of Dr. Nash’s work on the Genesis of the Social Conscience. 
(Macmillan, pp. vii, 277. $1.50.) 


The Moral Order of the World, by Dr. A. B. Bruce, contains the second 
series of his Gifford Lectures before the University of Glasgow, the first 
series being published two years ago under the title, ““ The Providential 
Order.” In this work the author argues to show that the belief that 
there is a moral order in the universe, or, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, 
‘““a power that makes for righteousness,” is an element common to all 
influential philosophies of religion. This belief may be mingled with 
all sorts of beliefs about God. It appears in conjunction with atheism, 
dualism, polytheism as well as in Christianity. It may be conceived of 
as backed by different sanctions and fixing different ends as its sammum 
bonum. It may be coupled with an exalted or a debased conception of 
man. It may be conjoined with optimism or with pessimism. But the 
impressive fact is that it is always there, and that its presence indicates 
that there is in the providential ordering of the world a being working 
in the world for the realization of moral ends, and that to these men are 
responsible. How this power is to be conceived, what these ends are, 
and what the method of their attainment may be is matter for varied 
speculation. But to Dr. Bruce’s mind the teaching of Jesus in its 
reasonableness, in its balance, in its power, in its appeal, appears so far 
superior to all other teaching, ancient or modern, that it might seem as if 
to its promulgation all earnest ethical souls might come. The elabora- 
tion of these ideas moves through a historic presentation of the thought 
of Buddha and Zoroaster, the Greek tragedians, the Stoics, and the 
schools of divers diviners, through the Hebrew prophets and the book oi 
Job to the teachings of Jesus himself, and thence passes on through a pre- 
sentation of modern optimism as it appears in Browning, and modern 
dualism in its scientific and philosophic aspects on one hand, and its re- 
ligious and social aspects on the other, closing with a retrospect and 
prospect. The reader will do well to read, at least hastily, the last 
chapter first, as indicating more clearly than otherwise readily comes 


out, the goal of the purely historic presentation. This is not one of the 
distinguished author’s greatest books; but it shows the grace of expres- 
sion, the kindly and conciliatory spirit, the spiritual optimism, the on- 
reaching progressivness of thought that have’ done so much to make 
his writings widely read and strongly influential. There is a touch of 
pathos in the last sentence of the preface, which reads, ‘‘ Publication of 
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these lectures has been delayed a twelvemonth by the state of my health.” 
This sentence bears the date of April, 18909. How serious was the cause 
of this delay became manifest when the many readers who had come 
to love and honor him learned that on the seventh day of August, this 
eminent and Godly man passed away. (Scribners, pp. x, 431. $2.) 


The Bishop of Southampton, D@® A. T. Lyttleton, has published, under 
the title, The Place of the Miraculous in Religion, his Hulsean Lectures for 
1891. If they had been published nearer the date of delivery the matter 
they contain and the view point they represent would have appeared 
fresher and more original. As they stand, however, they present a con- 
tribution to a much-handled theme of much more than ordinary interest. 
The author starts with the very reasonable presupposition that the effect 
miracles produced on the religious consciousness of those in whose 
presence they were wrought, or who first accepted them, was the effect 
they were designed to produce. The place they occupied, therefore, in 
the religion of those first cognizant of them is their normal place in re- 
ligion. He, accordingly, proceeds by a method of historical study to 
examine the Old Testament, the New Testament, and the history of the 
early church to see what place miracles held in the periods therein 
portrayed, coming finally, in a chapter on Miracles and Modern Thought, 
to an examination of whether miracles in modern thought have occupied 
the place they ought to, and what would be the effect on modern 
religious conceptions of restoring them to their normal place. The con- 
clusion of his study is that the custom of the last*century and the first 
three-quarters of this, when it was thought that the place of miracles 
was to supply to a superrational doctrine a supernatural and irrefutable 
attestation, was not in accord with the place assigned to miracles by the 
Old Testament or by the New Testament, or by the best writing of the 
early Church Fathers. Nor does this view accord with a true conception 
of God, or of Nature, or of Man. Miracles were a part of the revelation, 
and a necessary part of the revelation. But the ground of their necessity 
was not that there might be supplied to an otherwise unacceptable doc- 
trine a cogent proof. The necessity lies rather in the fact that they are 
a normal and natural part of the self-manifestation of the creative Logos 
appearing in the world. This accounts for the relatively subordinate 
place assigned to miracles by Christ and by those in whose presence they 
were wrought. The book deserves a careful reading in all its chapters. 
Many will find here crystallized into clearness ideas they have been 
vaguely conscious of entertaining. It is seldom that one sees a book 
where the reality, significance, and even necessity of miracles are so 
strongly upheld, while the place they are to occupy in religion is re- 
stored to that of only relative eminence which really belongs to them. 
(Scribners’ Importation. pp. 150. $2.) 


The chief title of Dr. Paul Topinard’s Science and Faith, when taken 
in connection with wordsin its closing paragraph, reminds one strongly’ 
of the famous chapter on ‘ Snakes in Ireland.” He says, “We have 
reached the conclusion of our long work, which we have entitled ‘ Science 
and Faith.’ We have spoken much of one and very little of the other. 
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The reason is that the two mutually exclude each other . . . a faith 
which is examined and shown to be in accord with facts ceases to be 
faith.” The book, as the sub-title indicates, is a study of man as an 
animal, and as a member of society. The effort is to show from a com- 
parison of human biology and sociology with the biology and sociology 
of animals, and from the history of the evolution of mankind, what are 
the factors which have been working to make man individually, and in 
his family and social relations, what he is to-day; and then to derive from 
this examination an estimate of the possibilities of human progress and 
the means by which it is to be brought about. The conclusion is that 
man is a dual ego. One ego is conscious, rational, and incorrigibly self- 
ish, even in the altruistic manifestations of its life. The other ego is 
unconscious, automatic, super-rational. The activity of this latter ego 
is determined by heredity and youthful habit. Social progress is to be 
achieved by such a method of education that through habit and heredity 
the actions of men shall be guided by the impulses of the automatic ego, 
which shall be directed toward something similar to the “ golden rule.” 
Evolution thus is not the determinant of progress. One is reminded of 
Benjamin Kidd's ultra-rational sanctions, of Arthur Balfour's principle 
of authority, of E. Benjamin Andrews’ theory of the place of public 
education, and of the whole school of psychologists who absolutely 
identify character and habit. (Open Court Co., pp. vi, 374. $1.50.) 


Is it possible that the custom usual a century ago of printing the sub- 
stance of a volume on the title page is again to come into vogue? Dr. 
Minot Judson Savage, who is nothing if not up to date, appends to the title 
of his new volume on Life Beyond Death the following: “‘ Being a review 
of the world’s beliefs on the subject, a consideration of present conditions 
of thought and feeling, leading to the question as to whether it can be 
demonstrated as a fact. To which is added an appendix containing some 
hints as to personal experiences and opinions.” The purpose so out- 
lined, Dr. Savage carries out by sketching primitive and ethnic beliefs 
and the teaching of the Old Testament, of Jesus and of Paul respecting 
immortality — where, as would be expected, the writer’s radical theolog- 
ical views are determinant of facts. He then describes some mediaeval 
ideas of the other world and some of those incorporated into Protestant 
belief, portrays the agnostic reaction from the precision and definiteness, 
and the frequent horribleness and sometime vacuity, of the immortal 
life described in some mediaeval and Protestant theology. From this he 
turns to note the counter reaction of Spiritualism as showing the insistent 
craving for knowledge, and gives a true, though in some respects ex- 
aggerated and needlessly depressing, description of the present conditions 
of thought respecting immortality. This leads to a chapter on hopes 
and probabilities which is a very good summary of the chief arguments 
which have been used for immortality. The question still remains, Is 
it not possible to reach a more secure basis of scientific certainty? To 
establish this he quotes the conclusions of mémbers of the Society for 
Psychical Research, and adds an appendix of exceedingly interesting 
facts from his own experience. The final chapter is on possible future 
conditions in which a theory is sketched, which, in its broad outlines, may 
generally be considered tenable. 
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As a whole, the volume, in spite of the continual dissent which its parts 
arouse, presents in an impressive way the permanence and the unfolding 
of the belief of mankind in a personal immortality, and lays a well- 
merited emphasis on the immense significance of this belief for individual 
and social life. It is not a little depressing after reading the author’s con- 
fident conviction that through psychic researches the fact of immor- 
tality has been placed on a scientific basis, to turn back to the pathetic, 
even though a trifle spectacular, dedication to his recently deceased son, 
and to learn that in the maturity of his power this man of purity and prom- 
ise, who must have been familiar with all the facts his father could adduce, 
still went courageously out into what seemed to him only an unknown. 
(Putnams, pp. xv, 336. $1.50.) 


When Dr. Gordon of the Old South Church, Boston, published the 
first ‘“ Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality,” he apparently felt that the 
theme on which he had spoken was too broad for the compass of an hour’s 
address, and he accordingly added considerably to the spoken matter. 
Professor James of Harvard, in his turn, selected a theme so narrow that 
it could be treated with relative adequacy in the lecture hour, and he pub- 
lished as he spoke, adding notes only. If President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, in the third lecture of this series, had followed the example of 
either of his predecessors it would have been an improvement. Dionysus 
and Immortality — The Greek Faith in Immortality as Affected by the 
Rise of Individualism, is a subject so wide that the enlargement of the 
book or the restriction of the theme would seem to have been desirable 
As it is, one feels that he has the kind of information one gets traveling 
through a thickly populated country on an express train. There are re- 
vealed exceedingly interesting glimpses and an appetite for tuller informa- 
tion is whetted, and that is about all. After devoting approximately one- 
third of the lecture to showing how pallid and depersonalized was the 
Homeric conception of immortality, the author outlines the forces de- 
veloping individualism during the period of Greek colonial expansion, 
touches briefly on the rise and nature of the cult of Dionysus, indicates 
that this influenced the Orphic Theology, and, in part through it, shaped 
the more concrete and personal conceptions of immortality appearing in 
the later poets and philosophers. The argument is substantially this: 
The rise of individualism in the seventh century, B.C., led to the craving 
for a knowledge of the nature of individual future existence. The mys- 
teries supplied this, and thus provided the basis for the more precise con- 
ceptions of immortality characteristic of later Greek thought. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 67. $1.) 


The Dragon, Image, and Demon, by Rev. Hampden C. DuBose was first 
published some fifteen years ago and is now reprinted. The sub-title well 
describes the book; it treats of “the three religions of China — Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism — giving an account of the mythology, 
idolatry, and demonolatry of the Chinese.” The author writes from 
fourteen years’ missionary experience at Soochow, and thus is able to 


record what he has seen, as well as what he has read. The study of non- 
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Christian religions has gone through two stages. At first there was 
the tendency to interpret the religions solely in the terms of their super- 
ficial manifestations in cultus. Then there came the period when the 
tendency was to interpret them exclusively in terms of their basal 
philosophico-religious concepts. At the present there is beginning to 
be manifest a tendency to reckon in both elements as interpreters of the 
real nature of these religions. The abundant illustrations and the simple 
style help to make this work of value in the effort to judge a religion 
by its fruits in the religious life of its adherents. (Presbyterian Com. 
of Publ., pp. 468. $1.) 


“The Religion of Science Library,” in its September number, prints 
under the title, The Dawn of a New Era, three papers by Dr. Paul Carus, 
The one which gives title to the book extolls the syncretistic spirit and 
the criticisms of orthodox Christianity manifest at the Parliament of Re- 
ligions. The second is on “ The New Orthodoxy,” which, of course, is 
Dr. Carus’ “ doxy.” The third is a critique of Romanes’ “ Thoughts on 
Religion,” minifying, as far as possible, the significance of the drift of 
the mind of the author back toward a positive Christianity. (Open Court 
Co., pp. 50. 15: cts.) 


It is evident that the queries aroused in the popular mind by Christian 
Science are leading to an increasing demand for literature bearing upon 
tne subject. The work that shall discuss the whole movement in a dis- 
criminating way, historically and philosophically, has not yet been 
written. In the meantime, such republications of matter already in type, 
as Christian Science aud Other Superstitions, by Dr. J. M. Buckley, and 
Searchlights on Christian Science, by ten well-known and able writers, 
headed by President Faunce of Brown University, will be welcomed by 
many as proving helpful in the apprehension and discussions of the topic. 
The former of these consists of two papers published in the “ Century 
Magazine” in 1886 and 1887, one on “ Faith Healing,” and the other 
on “Christian Science and Mind-Cure,” together with a very brief 
supplementary essay. The latter brings together certain papers first pub- 
lished in the “ Chicago Standard” about a year ago. These are written 
in a serious vein and for the most part with an effort to sympathetically 
understand the phenomena presented, which is praiseworthy. (‘‘ Chris- 
tian Science,” Century Co., pp. 128. 50 cts. “‘ Searchlights,” Revell, 
pp. 126. Paper, 25 cts.) 


\ 

Another book has come to us treating of Christian Science, Faith 
Cure, Spiritualism, Theosophy, and adding a discussion of Aestheticism, 
Otherism, Pessimism, Agnosticism, Materialism, Liberalism, Mormonism, 
and Socialism. These the author, Mr. George Hamilton Coombs, calls 
Some Latter-Day Religions. The papers show the influence of preparation 
for immediate platform effect, and there is apparent a little straining of 
style to this end. Still, they are written clearly, and at times really bril- 
liantly. They show a considerable range of reading in good books. The 
matter is admirably arranged, the positions are for the most part well 
taken, the logic is generally correct and the conclusions sound. The 
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chapters do not claim to be profound expositions, but they are straight- 
forward criticisms, put forth with a clear hand-to-hand directness that is 
really engaging. (Revell, pp. 261. $1.25.) 


A book like Dr. S. Law Wilson’s Theology of Modern Literature tempts 
one to throw down the reviewer’s pen after writing with all possible em- 
phasis, ‘“‘ Read the book itself!” Indeed, we feel a reasonable certainty 
that anybody who dips into it at all will find difficulty in laying it down 
till the last page has been conned. Dr. Wilson has a rare equipment for 
such a work. He has a clear notion of what the Christian religion is, an 
expert knowledge of theology, and positive convictions as to the scope 
and value of theological science. Moreover, he has a sensitive literary 
feeling, a true sense of the worth and significance of literary products, and 
a very wide and intimate familiarity with current literature. Moreover, 
he combines to a singular degree the capacity for admiration of literary 
form, the power of enthusiasm for beauty of thought or nobility of char- 
acter, and the gift of passion for righteousness and purity. And, by no 
means the least qualification for his task, Dr. Wilson is master of a fine, 
flexible, rich, English style which manifests the deftness of the trained 
literary craftsman. Recognizing the immense influence of belles lettres on 
popular theological conceptions he believes it is worth while to bring to 
clarity the theological teachings of certain modern masters of literature, 
holding that artistic merit is not a legitimate substitute for clear thinking 
or sound conclusion. To forward this end he writes an introductory 
chapter sketching in a general way certain evil tendencies in modern 
literature, and subjecting them to excellent criticism, and then proceeds 
in nine chapters to treat the theology of Emerson, Carlyle, Browning, 
George Eliot, George Macdonald, the Scottish School of Fiction, Mrs. 
Ward, Thomas Hardy, and George Meredith respectively. It is seldom 
that we have seen sympathetic appreciation, fair exposition, keen analysis, 
and honest criticism combined as they are in these studies. (Scribners’ 
Importation, pp. xx, 446. $3.) 


The two most notable English criticisms of the Ritschlian school are 
that by Dr. James Orr, and the still larger exposition, The Ritschlian 
Theology, by Alfred E. Garvie. We think that the latter has made good 
his claim of a juster estimate, although it lacks somewhat that sharp and 
precise definition which is an attribute of all Dr. Orr’s work; moreover, 
the roots of the system in Kant and Lotze are traced more fully and 
accurately by him; but in balance of judgment and in discerning the real 
pith and good of this surprising movement, we are persuaded that Mr. 
Garvie has reached more exact conclusions. For any proper valuation 
of great theologians, like Schleiermacher, Rothe, and Ritschl, we must 
measure them not by our own standards, but by the circumstances which 
caused their origin. Viewed in this light they were all reformers in their 
day, who resisted and patiently overcame the perverted tendencies and 
the degenerate types of theology, which impeded the development of 
purer and progressive thought. Certainly, Ritschl deserves commenda- 
tion for his assault upon the kind of metaphysics which controlled the 
speculative religious reasoning of his day. Although he, no more than 
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Luther, could shake himself free from some sort of epistemology and 
ontology. Nor is his warfare with speculative theism to be less praised, 
in spite of its manifest errors. The breach with the arrant spirit of con- 
fessionalism is scarcely less worthy of favor, even if his proposed Biblical 
reconstruction was in the light of experience and of value judgments. 
These imperfect media are better than an interpretation according to 
symbols. 

His attitude toward pietism was bitterly unfair, and yet the fierceness 
of his attack compelled pietism to become scientific and animated its 
splendid practical labors with a truer life. Nor must we forget the im- 
pulse which his school has given to historical studies, to the revival of 
early Christian literature, to great dogmatic works, to religious pedagogy, 
and to the edification of spiritual conduct, in spite of the essentially de- 
fective and exaggerated principles of his school. Our critic has a pre- 
liminary essay, showing existing defects in systematic theology; he next 
analyzes the chief moments of the Ritschlian tendency, and finally con- 
siders its constructive sides. The weaknesses in all these are discriminat- 
ingly stated. The individualities of the great theologian’s disciples are 
also carefully weighed, especially those of Herrmann, Harnack, and 
Kaftan, none of whom were really his direct pupils. Of Bornemann, 
Rade, Haring, Kattenbusch, Reischle, Schiirer, Schmidt, Wendt, and 
others, there is little or no mention, as would be natural in a treatise of 
this kind. The occasion of this critique was a call from Mansfield Col- 
lege upon Mr. Garvie to supply a course of lectures in the absence of 
Principal Fairbairn. Some translations, especially of the crabbed legal- 
istic phraseology of Ritschl, are not as clear as one could wish. (Serib- 
ners’ Importation, pp. xxvii, 400. $3, net.) 


Reconciliation by Incarnation, by D. W. Simon, D.D., is a lofty and 
worthy discussion. Dr. Simon himself regards it as a sequel to his 
volume on the Redemption of Man. He begins with an exposition of 
cosmology, and the relation of the Trinity to this universal order, as 
illustrating fundamental principles. The constitution of man, the normal 
inter-relation of God and man, sin’s product of abnormality, the restora- 
tive system through divine grace, the person of Christ, the work of recon- 
ciliation, and the regenerate life; these are the great themes which are 
unfolded in successive chapters, with scientific ardor and warm faith. 
There are certain topics which are treated with dignified temper and 
effective reasoning, though they are somwhat Dorneresque in style. 
Among these we may mention the firm insistence on the reconciliation 
of God to men as well as men to God; in general, the exposition of the 
awfulness of sin, the need of the divine initiation of that restorative scheme 
which grace alone can propound and carry forward; the claim that a true 
repentance must strive after some apprehension of God’s estimate of 
sin; that each penitent should also have a desire to make amends for his 
unrighteousness and ingratitude; the true emphasis placed throughout on 
personal relations as over against mere abstractions and analyses of facts. 
Probably no doctrine is so carefully treated as the supernatural concep- 
tion of Christ; the reader rises from this particular exposition in a 
reverently worshipful mood and full of loving wonder at the way of God. 
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The wise handling of ethnic religions must also be remarked, as well 


‘ , 


as the “ deistic”” aspects of our Lord’s mediating work and the practical 
methods of applying the atonement to individuals and to the race. 

The whole work is based on the application of the earlier principles 
by which the evolutionary process used to be explained. This, we think, 
to be a fundamental error. His cosmology begins with matter as indeed 
a product of divine will, but so potentialized that not only the inorganic 
cosmos, but the rational man, is its product. On account of this ill- 
digested hypothesis, God’s immanence is made impersonal; sin appears 
in the unfolding order, and no amount of argument can liberate it from 
the chain of genetic necessity. This seems to us the gravest mistake, 
and Dr. Simon declines to be held by his own sequences. Furthermore, 
we find law put into unfair antagonism with personal relations, as if the 
two could be in real conflict; the forensic aspects of the reconciliation, 
therefore, suffer a wrongful eclipse. The evolutionary idea of the incar- 
nation as being a long historical process, leads to an undesigned indenti- 
fication of Old Testament acts and characters with the Messiah Himself. 
The theory that the Logos is the name given exclusively to the second 
person of the transcendental Trinity, debars the thought of actual sonship 
as an eternal, as well as human, relation. That the incarnation was the 
entrance of this Logos into humanity in a sort of an Apollinarisian way, 
is incapable of demonstration, and is destructive of the humanity of 
Christ. The further thought that this Logos either wholly or partially 
laid aside his consciousness, exercising it, if at all, at rare intervals, is 
certainly not in harmony with synoptic or Johannean statements, nor 
with any known psychology. And how could Christ be unconscious of 
his immortality, when he declares himself to be the Resurrection and the 
Life, and makes himself the ground by which that inheritance is obtained? 
It is impossible on the basis of physica! potentiality to elaborate the 
spiritual order of the universe, or the relation of God to the organic order 
in time and space. It is a hazardous, yes, fatal, monism. (Scribners’ Im- 
portation, pp. xxii, 387. $2.75.) 


God’s Education of Man, by Pres. W. DeWitt Hyde, is marked by the 
raciness and unabashed assurance of the author’s style. There is a certain 
vividness, spice, and aptness in the concluding contrasts between types 
of idealists. Yet, in these characterizations there is a confusion between 
ideality and idealism. There is also a descent into caricature as well, 
especially in the comparison between Garrison and Lincoln, and a still 
greater exaggeration in the offset of Burne-Jones against Watts. We 
are glad to read the beautiful tribute paid to the matchless foresight and 
energy of Dr. Hamlin. It is true, as President Hyde himself confesses, 
that he has used the heirlooms of evangelical theology, and he has given 
them a bizarre coat of paint. In spite, however, of the breezy rush and 
pressure of his sentences, we fail to see any reorganization of the faith, 
such as he sets out to accomplish. The ideas and the methods do not 
rise any higher than the usual level of idealistic philosophies of religion. 
We do see a grave abuse of the term ethics and a bumptious monism, an 
unscientific idea of law, and a Catholicising of justification by faith. But 
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none of these things are new or vitalizing. We are convinced that God’s 
Education of Man will not be carried on after President Hyde’s pattern. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. xii, 252. $1.25.) 


The Master Idea, by Raymond L. Bridgman, is a closely argued dis- 
cussion of a fundamental theme. He aims to present a conception of 
God, the energy in all things which shall meet the crudeness of material- 
istic conceptions, and the vagueness of the pantheistic explanations. His 
master idea is that there are in all the universe but three kinds of exis- 
tence. God, God’s energies in the material and so-called immaterial 
realms, and created free wills. All energy not free will is but the con- 
stant action of God. The theistic argument is presented fully and forcibly 
with considerable freshness of treatment, though without very much 
that is new in content. His discussion of free will is presented with 
more than usual cogency, and in a manner more outspoken and un- 
trammeled than usual. His main thesis is applied to problems of the intel- 
lect, to political life, and to personal experience. The fact of God’s 
energy and yet of free accountability is used with much practical effect 
in his discussions of social responsibilities, and he carries his logic with- 
out flinching in his views of personal duty and destiny. The flow of the 
argument is somewhat broken by the numerous chapters into which the 
book is subdivided — but this arrangement adds to the clearness of the 
applications of his thought. Reiterations of his theme (‘the trinity of 
God, God’s constant action and created free wills’), and frequent re- 
capitulations of his previous contentions also aid his thought. Without 
these it would be difficult to follow him, for the style of the book is 
heavy, somewhat vague in places, and is lacking in concrete illustration. 
(Pilgrim Press, pp. 357. $1.50.) 


In the great world of religious thought these are days of broad review. 
A passing tcken of this is Dr. Gladden’s How Much is Left? The doc- 
trines discoursed upon are God, Creation, the Supernatural, the Bible, 
the Devil, Original Sin, the Trinity, the Person of Christ, the Atonement, 
Predestination, Conversion, Baptism, the Eucharist, Immortality, and 
Heaven. A glance at the title and date of the book would lead one to 
expect a treatment that is thoroughly modern and fresh. But on reading 
one is surprised by the meagerness of material that can lay any claim to 
be new. We are most of the time kept in an ancient hall, and made to 
hear once more the whirl and clash of age-long debates. The real aim 
of the book is not a sober-minded survey of the present standing of re- 
ligious thought, but the re-exploiting of modern American theological 
liberalism. The chief contentions are that God is Love, that the Super- 
natural is natural, that the Bible’s “treasures” are “in earthly vessels,” 
that there is no devil, that the tenet of original sin is “‘ heathenish,” that 
the word “ person” must be dropped from discussions of the Trinity, that 
the Incarnation is the culmination of human evolution, that all theories 
of the Atonement hitherto orthodox are famine smitten, that Christ saves 
men, not by pity nor by expiation, but by sympathy, that the dogma of 
predestination is “horrid,” and that baptism is merely a recognition 
that its subject is by nature God’s child. Along with all this there is much 
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that is excellent, e. g., in the chapters on God, Creation, and Conversion. 
But in general the book is of the negative and contentious type, rather 
than positive and irenic. ““How Much is Gone?” would be a more 
truly descriptive title. The mood of the writer is prevailingly bellicose. 
The author has clearly never fathomed the deep significance of sin. One 
cannot help thinking how differently the theme would have unfolded in 
the hand of the late lamented Professor Stearns of Maine. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., pp. iv, 321. $1.25.) 


In 1888 a letter was addressed to the late Bishop Williams of Connec- 
ticut by Dr. S. J. Andrews, dealing with the nature of the church. This 
letter has been recently re-edited, the revision being completed but a few 
days before the Bishop’s death, and is now published under the title, The 
Church and its Organic Ministries. These are its essential positions: The 
Church is an organism; its membership includes all the baptized; bap- 
tism is God’s act, constituting sonship; this sonship and membership are 
indissoluble except by spiritual death; this organism is permanent, it 
being impossible to add or annul any part; accordingly the fourfold 
ministry, being divinely ordered and also in close keeping with the nature 
of man, is reduced only at cost of an essential member; the cessation of 
the Apostolate was due to sin in the early Church, and is the explanation 
of present dissension; the restoration of the fourfold ministry, mentioned 
in Eph. iv, is essential to the unity and perfection of the Church. In 
support of these affirmations there is brief, but careful, discussion of the 
views and practices of Apostolic times, of the modification of early post- 
Apostolic days, of the nature of sin in the Church as bearing upon this 
theme, of the lasting failure to attain Christian unity, and of the predic- 
tions by Christ and the Apostles of deep and wide-spread trouble corre- 
sponding to the actual experience of the Church, but occasioned by wide- 
spread sin. All this is powerfully done. We wish it might be widely 
read. The discussion which the letter occasions will center around its 
view of the sacrament of baptism and the office of the ministry. Do these 
mean what this author avers? And these two are really one, viz., How 
does the Holy Spirit work? Are all the baptized by virtue thereof sons 
of God? Is adoption inseparable from this rite? And are the four 
offices of the ministry — Apostles, Prophets, Evangelists, and Pastors — 
immutably essential? Are Christ’s full leadership and life unattainable 
except through these orders? The letter is a model exhibition of sin- 
cerity, fidelity, fearlessness, and clarity. (Glasgow. David Hobbs & 
Co., pp. 131.) 


The Heavenly City is a brief book embodying a rather stirring collec- 
tion of fragmentary utterances from numerous writers in prose and verse 
upon its nature, the way thither, its inhabitants, its activities, and its 
glories. Especial attention is given to the presence and place of children 
there. (Philadelphia. The Union Press, pp. 94. 50 cts.) 


From Dr. W. L. Davidson, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
Aberdeen, we have a compact little treatise on Christian Ethics. The dis- 
cussion omits all treatment of conscience, freedom, nature of right and 
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wrong, and the “ recognized ethical duties — such as prudence, temper- 
ance, courage, patriotism, truthfulness, honesty, gratitude, justice, piety, 
devotion.” The chief lines of thought pursued are the peculiar nature 
of Christian Ethics as contrasted with Hebrew and Pagan ideals, its con- 
ception of happiness, its strictures and rewards, its inwardness and growth, 
its characteristic virtues — faith, hope, humility, and charity — its fruits, 
and its force. The volume closes with a statement of Christianity’s opti- 
mistic view of the problem of evil. As will be seen, the discussion is 
peculiar, indeed unique, in its choice and omission of themes. What 
reason governed the author does not appear, nor is it easy to guess. The 
positions are healthy and true, and quite simply set forth. Nothing is 
original or noteworthy or profound. Nor is the book an outline. It is 
rather a set of simple sketches. (Revell, pp. viii, 146. 75 cts.) 


The Wider View has for its sub-title, A Search for Truth, and proves 
to be a scrap-book of passages from here, there, and everywhere that 
have struck the collector, Mr. John Monroe Dana, as well and truly said. 
These he has gathered together under captions like Truth, Revelation, 
Creeds, Sectarianism, Humanity, Love, Religion, The Coming Church, 
Death, etc. His general position is indicated by the tone of his Intro- 
duction, which discerns in the past little but theologic warfare and the 
pursuit of false ideals, but which believes that “ the world waits, hunger- 
ing for sincerity and truth, . . . and refuses longer to hold to the 
make-believes of the conventional faith,” and which answers the ques- 
tion, “‘ Where is the world now discovering God?” by saying, ‘‘ In the 
religion of humanitarianism.” The leading sources of quotation are 
as follows (in order of frequency): Emerson, Whittier, Tennyson, 
Amiel, Holmes, Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle, Browning, Martineau, Max 
Miller, Theodore Parker, Walt Whitman, Jesus, Paul — from which we 
infer that the unfolding of the real truth is mostly in these latter days and 
somewhat largely through American prophets. (Putnams, pp. 261. $1.50.) 


The close of the old year brought to our table an unusual visitor —a 
religious poem of extended and varied form, entitled Christus Victor, by 
Henry Nehemiah Dodge. Its exquisite typography and binding, the 
suggestion of its title, and its modest, reverent notes of preface, win respect 
at the outset. And as one sets forth in it and begins to note its exceed- 
ing beauty of imagery and expression, the steady march and cumulation 
of its argument, and its expansive and profound views of cardinal Chris- 
tian truths, he realizes that after all the voice of noble religious song 
in these latter days is not as wholly lost as is often supposed. The 
poem’s plan is simply that of a prolonged soliloquy. The speaker almost 
throughout is supposed to be a student who, alone in his room with his 
books and a skeleton on which he has been working, while a wintry 
tempest rages without, falls to musing on the nature of the soul as the 
tenant and master of the marvelous bodily machine. Then his thought 
reaches out to the myriads of souls, past and present, with their infinitely 
various capacities and experiences, and so comes face to face with the 
ultimate problem, the destiny of humanity. As he thinks of the world- 
forces and the world-facts, material and spiritual, the belief in God’s infinite 
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love asserts itself more and more, provokes one question after another, 
especially regarding the meaning of pain, sorrow, sin, and death, and at 
length evokes a passionate appeal to Christ to reveal to him more fully 
the meaning of his sacrifice and its efficiency in overcoming the forces of 
evil and their effects. In response, the Saviour vouchsafes a somewhat 
extended account of his supreme struggle on the Cross, and explains 
something of the glory of his triumph, whereby he has become the uni- 
versal and absolute Victor. At the end the heavenly hosts break forth 
in an ecstatic song, and peace and joy descend upon the inquirer’s heart. 

The argument is explicitly directed to the establishment by artistic 
means of the doctrine of Universal Salvation as necessarily involved in 
the tragedy and triumph of the Cross. Whatever one may think of the 
bare logic or the exegesis employed, and however he may hesitate about 
accepting the conclusion as an assured truth, he must grant the extra- 
ordinary vigor, ingenuity, and majesty of the poem. The reader finds 
himself captivated by the genuine artistic merit of the treatment, the 
more so because the theme is so difficult and so apparently unsuited to 
poetic handling. He is likely to return again and again to many passages 
because of their loveliness, their eloquent energy and passion, their 
remarkable use of Biblical and other allusion, their occasional bursts of 
noble indignation or high sympathy, or their touches of half-prophetic 
intuition. And he can but wonder that the whole seems as sustained, 
unified, and climacteric as it surely does. 

It is likely that this volume will provoke much discussion. Probably 
its reading has danger for a mind not fully assured of the responsibility 
of the life that now is, or perhaps prone to dwell too sentimentally on the 
mysteries that lie beyond. But in spite of its debatable logic, the book 
must be the source to many a reader of noble delight and positive benefit. 
(Putnams, pp. 186. $1.25.) 


Dr. Henry M. Booth, late President of Auburn Seminary, has pub- 
lished his Inaugural Address, and several graduating addresses to his 
students, in a volume entitled The Man and His Message. The keynote 
of the volume lies in the word “for”: the preparation of the man for 
the great message he has to carry. It is not so much the man shaping 
his message, as the message shaping the man. This dominant note of 
the Inaugural is carried into his successive addresses from year to year. 
He speaks of “ Power from on High,’ ‘* Ambassadors on behalf of 
Christ,” ‘Jesus Christ, and Him Crucified,” ‘The Mind of Christ,” 
“ Watching for Souls,” “‘ Stewards of the Mysteries of God.” The value 
of his words lies in his insistence upon an objective gospel; his concep- 
tion of preparation as lying in a deep apprehension of the Christ-center 
of one’s message; and a realization that a substance of conviction is the 
first necessity of power. So much is made now-a-days of the intellectual 
and practical equipment of the minister and his preaching “up to the 
times” that it is very refreshing to have before us a discussion which 
goes deeper. The charm of these words lies not so much in their schol- 
arly value — beautiful as this is — but in their deep spiritual quality, com- 
bined with an affluence of familiar yet dignified illustration. Throughout 
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you feel, moreover, the personal touch of a great-hearted man with the 
young men of his charge, as he sends them out to a fruitful ministry. 
They are fine specimens of the academic address surcharged with deep 
spiritual earnestness. (Revell, pp. 163. 75 cts.) 


The Principles of Public Speaking, by Dr. Guy Carleton Lee of the 
Johns Hopkins University, is an ambitious book. In about 450 pages it 
aims to present a “ comprehensive” account of Vocalics, Elocution, Ges- 
ture, the History of Oratory, the Varieties of Practical Speech (from 
Conversation up to Extemporaneous Speaking and Debate), from Parlia- 
mentary Law, together with a large number of routine exercises, ex- 
amples of principles, and selections for practice. One stands aghast at 
the author’s programme. Yet he cannot withhold praise for the skill with 
which it is carried out, for the author has genius for summary classifi- 
cation, for terse, rapid, clear presentation, and for apt illustration, and 
he has, furthermore, a cock-sure certainty as to what is true. The work 
shows signs of having been compiled from many sources, and naturally 
lacks unity. Somehow, also, it gives the impression of proceeding from 
a mind that has not thought laboriously and deeply for itself. But, in 
spite of serious deficiencies in certain places, this volume is a substantial 
accession to the dignified and earnest literature of a great subject. 
(Putnams, pp. 465. $1.75.) 


Dr. Addison P. Foster is widely known as an energetic advocate of 
the cause of the Sunday-School. He has recently put forth a special 
handbook on the subject, entitled A Manual of Sunday-School Methods. 
It is made up of two parts, one addressed to the superintendent, the other 
to teachers. The first discusses the general theory of the institution, the 
special duties of its administrative head, all the ordinary details of 
school routine, including classification and the library, and the relations 
of. the school to its environment and to sister schools, especially as 
associated in some way. The second treats of the teacher’s vocation, 
his character, fitness, and training, and of ways of working, especially in’ 
difficult and perplexing conditions. In general, the book may be safely 
said to be wise and helpful. It is based on experience and wide observa- 
tion. Its spirit is admirable. Its form is positive, without being over- 
sure or dogmatic. It is a genuine contribution to the literature of the 
subject. We are specially pleased with its recognition of the peculiar 
needs of adults and other scholars. The Sunday-School must, of course. 
be regarded and be built up from the bottom upward, that is, from the 
little folks as a starting-point; but it will not fulfill its mission thoroughly 
unless it is equally studied and developed from the top downward, from 
the standpoint of those who have outgrown childish things. (Am. S. S. 
Union, pp. 344. 75 cts.) 


Unqualified commendation can be given to Rev. R. DeWitt Mallary’s 
pamphlet on Family Worship, now issued in a revised and enlarged form. 
It contains a skillfully constructed general survey of the subject, histor- 
ical, philosophical, and practical, which is expressed with singular felicity 
and force; a short special essay on “ The Blessing at the Table”; and a few 
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well-selected “Orders of Service.” There is a finish and grace about 
the whole presentation that go far to give it effectiveness, and, surely, the 
thesis on which it rests is sound — that family religion is the basis of all 
religion and morality in the Church and in the state. We hope that this 
unpretending, but weighty, pamphlet will have the general circulation 
and reading that it merits. (Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc., pp. 82. 25 cts.) 


The Monday Club rounds out a quarter-century in its series of Sermons 
on the International Sunday-School Lessons in the issue for 1900. Its 
thirty-three contributors to this volume represent all sections of the 
country; the very names are a guarantee of the value of the contents, and 
we are not disappointed. The teacher who looks here for a detailed 
comment on each lesson will be disappointed; but one will find able 
treatment of some one or more themes which spring out of each lesson 
and which will prove particularly helpful to the teacher of a Bible-class. 
Some of the sermons are rather striking for their originality and force. 
(Pilgrim Press, pp. 418. $1.25.) 


From the “ Golden Rule,” the ‘* Congregationalist,” the ‘‘ Ramshorn,” 
and other papers, Amos R. Wells has collected a volume entitled Sermons 
in Stones and in Other Things—some practical lessons for life drawn 
from every-day surroundings. When we discover that there are ninety- 
four ‘“ Sermons” in a book of about three hundred and fifty pages, the 
necessary brevity of each is manifest. Mr. Wells has kept his eyes and 
mind open to the moral suggestiveness of nearly every little thing he 
encounters. He groups his material as ‘“* Sermons in Stones,” “ Plant 
Preachments,” ‘‘ Astronomical Reflections,” ‘* Electricity,’ ‘‘ Telephone 
Talks,” ‘‘Camera Lessons,” ‘** Printers’ Parables,” ‘In the Course of 
Business,” ‘“ Highway Homilies.” He takes different stones, bricks, 
minerals, sunspots, trolleys, kaleidoscopes, and learns moral lessons from 
them. He discusses “ making two bites of a cherry” in its ethical 
value. “ Ring off,” “The line is busy,” and “Talk easy,” from tele- 
phone phraseology each has its parable to his attentive mind. “ Short ex- 
posures and long,” “ O. K.,” ‘‘ Shine ’em up, Boss,” ‘‘ Don’t talk to the 
motorman,” and other phrases familiar in doors and out have homilies 
for the author which he would transmit to his readers. The book is 
quite suggestive in many regards, but the author evidently strains pretty 
hard in places to get out his sermon. It will be of value to stimulate use 
of one’s eyes in the common avenues of life. It may tend to fasten 
whimsicalities, unless properly discounted. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 
PP. 342. $1.) 


Of the papers in The New Evangelism, by Henry Drummond, those 
on “The Contribution of Science to Christianity” and “ Spiritual 
Diagnosis,” have appeared before. The other papers were not intended 
for publication, nor were they revised by the author. The paper on the 
New Evangelism is interesting, as showing how a man like Drummond 
kept and emphasized his evangelistic fervor while accepting many of the 
tenets of modern science. He also aims to show how certain restatements 
of doctrine ought to increase the effectiveness of the Gospel. There is 
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not much that is new in the papers published to one familiar with his 
books. or to one who has read Dr. Smith’s Biography of Drummond. 
Students of foreign missions will find his paper on this subject stimulat- 
ing, especially his estimate of Christian facts and forces in different fields. 
The two papers formerly published created considerable controversy and 
published discussion in their day, and so need not be revived here. The 
chief value of this book lies in its supplement to his other works, and its 
enlargement of some points only partially discussed by him in his essays 
and letters. (Dodd, Mead & Co., pp. 284. $1.50.) 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan has become very favorably known to the 
Christian people of this country through his addresses at Northfield, and 
his evangelistic tours. He is a man of strong personality and impresses 
his audiences deeply. Under the title, Life Problems, he has gathered a 
series of six sermons on the spiritual life. They are entitled, Self, En- 
vironment, Heredity, Spiritual Antagonism, Influence, Destiny. With 
some originality of thought and occasional beauty of expression are com- 
bined the somewhat glaring faults of a spoken style unrevised, which 
is often irritating to the reader. The sermons are strongly Biblical and 
practical. (Revell, narrow 8vo, pp. 154. 50 cts.) 


The Resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ must frequently be on the 
lips of every minister of Christ’s Gospel. A little book containing a 
Symposium” upon this subject by eminent preachers, such as Alex- 


ander Maclaren, Dwight L. Moody, C. H. Spurgeon, T. DeWitt Tal- 
madge, and Canon Liddon, is of interest not only for the excellence of 
the matter it contains, but for its exhibition of varied modes of repre- 
senting a noble theme. As such, this book can be heartily commended. 
(Revell Co., pp. 127. 30 cts. net.) 


Hamilton Wright Mabie will enlarge his circle of appreciative readers 
—already 4a goodly company — by his little volume entitled The Life of 
the Spirit. Mr. Mabie belongs to the class of literary interpreters — we 
use this word in distinction from literary critics. The latter aim at 
critical estimates of worth; the former try to find the worth for practical 
uses. This, Mr. Mabie has done in other volumes devoted especially to 
books and authors. He has given us little as yet of creative literary 
work from his pen; but he has been among the most helpful men of our 
day in this country to apprehend the right trend and tone of our literary 
choices. It is peculiarly interesting, therefore, to have from him a book 
treating of spiritual things, and to see how a man given to letters appre- 
hends certain doctrinal and practical aspects of truth. The book can 
hardly be classed as devotional literature, but we may call it a sample of 
literary devoutness. He talks to us about the religious aspect of life, the 
consciousness of sin, the Christmas vision, prophecies of Easter. He 
speaks of the hills and the sea, the sky and religion out-of-doors. He 
writes of repose in work and strife, the root of courage in troubled times 
and times of change. He looks at some sources of pessimism, and the 
sorrow of knowledge, retreats of the spirit and the pains of growth, 
bearing burdens and the loneliness of life; in fact, themes often spoken 
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of and written about by ministers. But a professional character often 
inheres in what we say, which discounts it for many who will yet listen 
to Mr. Mabie. Perhaps by reading his book we may catch some of his 
secret. (Dodd, Mead & Co., pp. 361. $1.25. ) 


Secretary F. F. Ellinwood, D.D., of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions has, from his long service, acquired a right to speak on missions, 
and when he does others with less experience may well listen. His 
recent book, Questions and Phases of Modern Missions, shows a broad 
grasp of the situation and a careful weighing of all its features. There 
is much instruction and much sound sense in these discussions. The 
scope of the book is shown by the titles of the various chapters: Present 
Hindrances to Missions and their Remedies; Reflex Influence of Foreign 
Missions on the Christian Church; The Foreign Mission Board a Uni- 
versity of Beneficence; The Place of Higher Education in Missionary 
Work; Medical Missions; The Faith Element in Missions; Faith in One’s 
Star and Faith in God; a Buddhist Doctrine of Salvation by Faith; 
Ancient Hindu Doctrine of Sacrifice and the Gospel of Christ. All but 
the last two of these chapters deal with practical phases of mission work. 
In Part II are five chapters of an historical nature: Napoleonism in 
America; The Regeneration of Mexico; The Dawn of Hawaii; The 
Acquisition of the Spanish Colonies from a Missionary Standpoint; An 
Anglo-Saxon Alliance in Foreign Missions. In these attention is called 
to the intervention of Providence in opening the way for the spread of the 
Gospel. (Dodd, Mead & Co., pp. xvi, 281. $1.50.) 


Self-Supporting Churches and How to Plant Them is the somewhat 
narrow title of a book by W. H. Wheeler. It is in part a story of the life 
of Rev. C. H. Wheeler, D.D., for forty years a missionary of the American 
Board at Harpoot, Turkey. And yet it is less of a biography that a 
filial tribute. Essentially, it is a discussion of missionary methods and 
conditions in which the son seeks to represent the father’s views, rather 
than his own, although his own frequently appear. The question of 
native self-support receives fuller treatment than some others, because it 
was rather a distinctive characteristic of the elder Wheeler’s work; hence, 
the title. We most heartily commend the book to those who desire to 
study the problems of the missionary’s life; it will be suggestive to many 
a pastor likewise. We wish that the literary and typographical form 
were more worthy of the theme. Secretary James L. Barton and Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin furnish Introductory Notes. (Better Way Pub. Co., 
Grinnell, Towa, pp. 308. $1.) 


In The Future of the American Negro Mr. Booker T. Washington, the 
best-known Negro in America, has presented to the wide-reading public 
the views concerning his own race and the solution of its problems which 
he has been expressing for some years in addresses and brief articles, 
and embodying with all his power in his noble institution at Tuskegee. 
We are impressed most of all in this book with its temperateness and 
abounding charity. No stinging words of accusation, no trace of what 
we would consider most natural resentment at certain treatment accorded 
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his people in some sections, are here; rather, all is calmness. In this seli- 
restraint and poise is seen the greatness of the man. He accepts con- 
ditions as they are, and with a clear vision he endeavors to set them right 
without fussing over what he cannot mend. His plea for industrial 
education, for a recognition of the identity of interest of white and black 
in the South, and for justice to the black in order that both races may 
be blessed. The latter point, however, is less emphasized than the other 
two; these are repeated over and over and form the chief burden of the 
author’s message. No man has a better right to speak in this matter, 
none is sure of a wider hearing; and the book is convincing on the points 
just mentioned. Mr. Washington has done a great service to his race 
and to the country in his work at Tuskegee, by his persistent proclamation 
of the gospel of skilled labor, and thrift and property-holding for the 
negro; he has added to that service in putting in this permanent form his 
thoughts on this vexing question. May his appeal for the multiplica- 
tion of manual training in the South meet abundant response. (Small, 
Maynard & Co., pp. 244. $1.50.) 


It is an interesting sign that every year brings a few more books on 
hymnody. A recent specimen of this class is Rev. Duncan Campbell's 
Hymns and Hymn-Makers, which forms one of a series of popular hand- 
books called “The Guild Library,” published by Scottish Presbyterians. 
This is distinctly a popular book, striking out no new paths, contenting 
itself with materials already gathered, and aiming simply to provide 


usefyl annotations on the hymns contained in some six of the leading 
Scottish hymnals. Within its chosen limits the work is well done, and 
for circulation among those who do not know the larger and more 
original treatises on the subject it may be cordially commended. 
(Scribners’ Importation, pp. 195. 75 cts.) 





Alumni Wews. 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


The Eastern New England Alumni Association of Hartford 
Seminary met, November 13th, at the United States Hotel, 
Boston, for the annual meeting and dinner. Rev. Augustus C. 
Thompson, D.D., ’38, who was re-elected president, read a very 
interesting paper on “ The Psalter and the Clergy.” Professor 
Waldo S. Pratt brought the greetings from the Seminary and 
spoke of the unusually bright outlook of the institution. The 
attendance, interest, and enthusiasm of the meeting indicated the 
intense loyalty of the alumni for their Alma Mater. 


Samuel B. Forbes, ’57, concluded his work with the Wethersfield 
Avenue Church, Hartford, on Jan. 31, after a service there of twelve years. 


Leavitt H. Hallock, ’66, after a year’s engagement, accepts a call to 
the permanent pastorate of Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


J. Henry Bliss, ’69, and family were given a farewell reception and a 
purse of gold on Nov. 10, at the conclusion of his notable fourteen years’ 
pastorate in Franklin, N. H. 


S. Sherberne Matthews, ’71, was installed over the church in Daniel- 
son, Conn., Jan. 19, after having fulfilled his engagement of a year. 


Immanuel Church, Worcester, Mass., of which George S. Dodge, ’72, 
is pastor, laid the corner stone of its enlarged edifice on Oct. 8. The 
enlargement will increase the capacity of the building threefold. 


F. Barrows Makepeace, ’73, of Springfield, Mass., has declined the 
call of the Normal College of that city to lecture on church methods and 
assist in raising money for the institution. 


John H. Goodell, ’74, recently professor of the English Bible in 
Pacific Theological Seminary, has accepted a call to the church in 
Petaluma. 


Lewis W. Hicks, ’74, read a paper, Nov. 7, before the Connecticut 
Historical Society, Hartford, on ‘‘ Mr. Ralph Wheelock, Puritan.” 
The Centennial of the First Church in Holyoke, Mass., George W. 


Winch, ’75, pastor, was celebrated in December. The church debt of 
about $23,000 had been quietly wiped out as a centennial surprise for the 
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pastor, and $500 had been raised for a new organ. Since the pastorate 
of Mr. Winch began, in 1888, the growth of the church and Sunday-school 
has been phenomenal. 


Lyndon S. Crawford, ’79, recently a missionary of the American Board 
in Turkey, has accepted the call of the church in Southwick, Mass. 


Pilgrim Church, Minneapolis, Minn., Calvin B. Moody, ’80, pastor, 
reports the conclusion of a prosperous year, with money in its treasury, 
and a bright outlook for 1900. 


Edward A. Chase, ’83, was installed, Oct. 10, as pastor of the church 
in Wollaston, Mass. 


At the meeting of the North Dakota Association in Fargo, Oct. to-12, 
Charles A. Mack, ’84, spoke on “ The Christian’s Rest and Worship 
Day,” “earnestly pleading for better Sabbath observance.” 


The fifteenth anniversary of the First Presbyterian Church in Lons- 
dale, R. I., of which John Montgomery, ’84, is the pastor, was celebrated 
Nov. 3, with fitting services, the pastor delivering a brief historical 
address. The outlook of the church is very hopeful. 


Charles S. Mills, ’85, is president of the Cleveland, O., Congregational 
Club. 


David P. Hatch, ’86, lately secretary of the Maine Missionary Society, 
was installed, Dec. 6, as pastor of the South Church, Lawrence, Mass. 


Fred T. Rouse, 86, was installed, Oct. 24, as pastor of the First Church 
in Appleton, Wis. The sermon was preached by Leavitt H. Hallock, ’66. 
This church has a Sunday evening club, with a membership of about six 
hundred. At the last communion of the retiring pastor seventy-one 
were admitted to the church, and at the first of Mr. Rouse twenty were 
received, the most of them coming by confession. 


The church in Norfolk, Conn., William F. Stearns, ’86, pastor, has 
raised a sufficient amount of money to pay the salary of George M. Row- 
land, ’86, during the year 1900, Mr. Rowland being a missionary of the 
American Board in Sapporo, Japan. 


Samuel A. Barrett, ’87, lately of East Hartford, Conn., has accepted 
a call to the church in Gilbertville, Mass., and has already begun his work. 


The First Church in Enfield, Conn., signalized the return of their 
pastor, Oliver W. Means, ’87, after an absence of two months, by a recep- 
tion and a beautiful gift of silver to himself and wife, thus testifying to the 
esteem in which he is held after his pastorate of eleven years’ duration. 


The church in Mittineague, Mass., of which Alpheus M. Spangler, ’88. 
is pastor, observed with appropriate exercises the fiftieth anniversay of 
its organization the second week in January. The anniversary address 
was given by Rev. John E. Hurlbut, ’74, a former pastor. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Spangler the church is doing an increasingly efficient 
work for the community. 


William J. Tate, ’92, recently of Lockport, N. Y., has declined the 
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call extended to him by the church in Derby, Conn., and has accepted 
a call to Higganum, in the same state, where he has already begun his 
labors. 


Frank S. Brewer, ’94, of New Hartford, Conn., has received a call from 
the Tabernacle Church, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Ozora S. Davis, ’94, of Springfield, Vt., has accepted a call to the 
church in Newtonville, Mass., and begins work Feb. I. 


Miss Laura H. Wild, ’96, is secretary of the city department of the 
“American Committee of Young Women’s Christian Associations,” 
Chicago, which has under its care about sixty city associations. An asso- 
ciation settlement has recently been established under the auspices of 
this committee, with which about five hundred girls have connected them- 
selves in the various clubs and classes. Strong emphasis is laid upon the 
religious side of the work, to which is attributed, to a large degree, the 
success of the new enterprise. 


The church in Stafford Springs, Conn., Edward W. Bishop, '97, pastor, 
closes its year with a substantial increase in the size of its congregation 
and membership, and reports a doubling of its contributions. 


Gilbert H. Bacheler, '97, was ordained, Oct. 11, in West Newfield, Me., 
where he has been serving the church for several months. 


Winfred C. Rhoades, ’97, late principal of Chadron Academy, Neb., 
was installed Jan. 17 as associate pastor of Eliot Church, Roxbury, Mass. 
The January number of * The Eliot Church Messenger,” the organ oi the 
Y. P. S. C. E., may well be called **a Rhoades number,” since it devotes 
the greater part of its space to words of Welcome to the new pastor from 
every department of the church, reviews the past career of Mr. Rhoades 
and gives an extra leaf with a fine picture of the pastor-elect. Seldom 
does one enter upon a new work with a more cordial greeting than has 
been given to Mr. Rhoades. 


Alonzo F. Travis, ‘97, has accepted a unanimous call from the church 
in Kensington, Conn., to serve them for one year. 


William B. Tuthill, ’97, has accepted the call of the First Church, 
East Hartford, to labor among them for a year, and begun his work 
there. 


The church in Hallowell, Maine, John R. Boardman, ’98, pastor, has 
been quickened by the labors of Supt. S. H. Hadley of the McAuley Mis- 
sion, N. Y. The church is well organized and is looking hopefully into 
the future. 


The church in Gettysburg, So. Dakota, Ransom B. Hall, ’98, pastor, 
has been making extensive repairs upon its building. Mr. Hall is doing 
special work at outstations, from which he draws new life into the church. 


J. Spencer Voorhees, honorary member of 98, who declined a call to 
the pastorate of the church in Plainville, Conn., was installed, Dec. 7, as 
pastor of the Roslindale Church, Boston, Mass. 
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At Walker, Minnesota, Stanley A. Chase, ’99, “is holding the ground 
against poverty, indifference, and an invasion of a Methodist elder”; so 
writes a correspondent in the Congregationalist. 

Morton D. Dunning, ’99, was ordained, Oct. 22, over the church in 


Forest Grove, Oregon. 
J. Howard Gaylord, ’99, was ordained and installed, Nov. 21, in West 
Brookfield, Mass., having accepted a call to the pastorate of the church 


in that place. Mr. Gaylord was married in Hartford, on Dec. 5, to Miss 


Esther Pratt of Hartford. 
Frank A. Lombard, ’99, has been called to be the assistant pastor of 
the Central Union Church of Honolulu, S. I. 
Jesse F. Smith, ’99, who has accepted the appointment as a mission- 
ary of the American Baptist Missionary Society to Burmah, India, was 
ordained Oct. 3 in Bloomfield, Conn. Mr. Smith was married at West- 
boro, Mass., Nov. 8, to Miss Cora Blanchard of Hartford, Conn. 


A correspondent writes of Philip W. Yarrow, ’99, of Fosston, Minn., 
that he “is putting the best culture of the schools into a frontier field, 
peculiarly difficult from its location near a large reservation and the ab- 
sorption of the people in business gains.” Since he came a church 
edifice has been reared, and a new life infused into a moribund church. 
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PROFESSOR PATTISON’S LECTURES. 


A series of four lectures on “ The Modern Sunday-school ” 
was delivered before the Seminary by Rev. T. Harwood Pattison, 
D.D., Professor of Practical Theology in Rochester Theological 
Seminary, November 3-8. 

The first lecture was largely preliminary, presenting the Bibli- 
cal attitude toward the child. There are two fundamental princi- 
ples in the Old Testament view. First, the family, including the 
children, is the basis of social and religious life; second, the place 
of the child in the theocracy is everywhere recognized. This gave 
him the educational influence of association in all the national 
feasts and assemblies. This relation of the child to the national 
life necessitated some sort of religious training. This began first 
in the home, and was followed by the institution of the synagogue 
school. The New Testament teaching does not differ materially 
from the attitude assumed in the Old Testament. The modern 
Sunday-school is thus in direct line with the Biblical teaching, 
combining the element of instruction, embodied in the synagogue, 
with the personal, sympathetic attitude of Christ. 

The second lecture dealt with “ The Relation of the Minister 
to the Young People of School and Congregation.” While 
church and Sabbath-School in no sense supply the place of pa- 
rental restraint and instruction, very often, where the conditions 
of home instruction are lacking, the influence of the pastor be- 
comes an efficient substitute. First of all, the minister must learn 
to be the friend of children. Much is to be gained from the mere 
association of memory with things and persons distinctly reli- 
gious. This influence of friendship is to be carefully distinguished 
from mere authority over the child. 

The minister must study the needs of the child. The stages 
of the child’s development must be specifically met. These are 
three, the imaginative, the memoriter, and the reflective period. 
In the stricter pastoral relation, the aim should include the care 
of children in thought and visitation. Adaptation must be had to 
their tasks and aptitudes. The pastor should learn how to talk 
to children. Wherever possible, he should gather them into 
classes for religious instruction, but care must be exercised here, 
not to force the developing mind of the child into formulas and 
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modes of thought suited only to older experience. Such enforce- 
ment results in a spirit of untruth and cant in the expression of 
religious life. The child has a place in the pastor’s pulpit minis- 
tration. He should insist that the children be brought to the 
service, even if the school must be sacrificed. 

The barrenness of the average church service for the child is 
due to lack of parts in which he may intelligently participate. The 
responsive readings should be selected with the children in view, 
and the hymns selected with reference to their needs. Children 
should be especiaily remembered in the pastoral prayer. Allu- 
sions, illustrations, and figures are to be chosen with special refer- 
ence to the child's attention. 

The third lecture treated “ The Minister and his Relation to 
the Officers and Teachers of the School.” The Sunday-School is 
the church and congregation, especially the children, meeting for 
the study of the Scriptures. It is not simply a part of the congre- 
gation, but the congregation as a whole, that meets in the ideal 
Sunday-School. As a function of the church, the school is there- 
fore dependent upon the minister’s care, and subject to his super- 
vision. In relation to the officers he should be a helpful and hope- 
ful fellow-worker. In relation to the teachers he should especially 
emphasize the spiritual side of their work. Normal classes under 
his direction should be organized for the cultivation of the art of 
teaching, but particularly for the sake of supplying the right ma- 
terial for instruction in the school. The tendency to the mechan- 
ical, so natural in Sunday-School teaching, can be avoided only 
by raising the spiritual tone of the whole teaching force. 

The concluding lecture dealt with “ The Pastor in the School.” 
Here, by personal example and teaching, he should seek to em- 
phasize three things. First, reformation. Politeness and grace 
of manner may be taught by his example. Through the school 
he may bring himself into touch with not a few homes, into which 
he may bring many needed reformations. The second great aim 
of the school is information. While it may not be advisable for 
the minister to be a member of the regular teaching force, he 
should be ready to supply the vacant place. Particularly should 
he keep his grasp upon the classes of young men. Lastly, there 
is the work of transformation. The pastor should co-operate 
strongly with the teachers in pressing upon scholars of a certain 
age the need and duty of personal religious decision. The school 
should be made a power as a revival force in the church. 
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The annual reception to entering students, tendered by the Students’ 
Association, occurred on Saturday evening, Oct. 21. Seventy-five guests 
were present. 


The first general exercise for the year was held on Wednesday after- 
noon, Oct. 18, and consisted of four addresses from students, giving 
details of experience in various kinds of work during the summer. Mr. 
Fulton gave a very graphic account of his experience at Ossipee, N. H., 
where he had the care of two mission churches. Mr. Dana spoke at 
some length of the problems confronting the pastor in the small western 
town, giving the facts from his experience in the West, particularly from 
his summer’s work at Nora Springs, Ia. Mr. Ide gave an interesting 
picture of the life of the clerk in the summer hotel. His portrayal of 
various types of the summer boarder was especially enjoyed. Mr. 
Hodous, who was engaged for a number of weeks in the work of the 
“Forward Movement for Missions,” spoke of the general plan of the 
movement, the methods employed, and some results of his own work. 


Oct. 25, Mr. White preached from the text in II Samuel 22: 25-27, with 
the theme, “ Man’s Limitation of God’s Revelation,” treating it from 
the aspect of the God-side, the man-side, and the result when both of 
these are combined. God is most ready to reveal himself to man, but 
man, through lack of appreciation, desire, and preparation, is unable to 
receive the revelation. To the purified and receptive heart God, in his 
mercy, perfection, and purity, will present himself. 


At the general exercise on Nov. 8 Mr. Ananikian read an exegesis of 
Isaiah 1. The sermon was by Mr. Trout, from I John, 1: 3. The theme 
was “ Correlation of the Prophetical with the Historical View of Christ.” 
It was shown in the first place how the Gospel and Epistles of John grew 
out of the necessity for a more universal view of Christ, supplementing 
the presentation of Jesus in the Synoptics. In the second place, it was 
shown how this larger view of John is safeguarded through his firm 
grasp of the historic Jesus. The need of this twofold grasp of Christ 
in our own time was emphasized by a review of certain tendencies in 
modern thought. Professors Perry and Paton were the critics. 


On Nov. 15 the exercise consisted of a hymn analysis by Miss Stevens, 
who spoke comprehensively on The Hymns Dealing with the Holy 
Scriptures. Mr. Treat preached the sermon from the text, Luke 24: 16; 
theme, Some Hindrances to the Vision of Christ. The failure of the 
disciples to apprehend Christ was not due either to lack of desire or to 
want of love, but rather to lack of such comprehensive knowledge of his 
mission as they might have attained. So most of our failures in the 
Christian life arise from a misuse of the very means which ought to con- 
tribute to vital fellowship with Christ. This was illustrated with refer- 
ence to prayer and the use of the Bible. Professors MacDonald and 
Hartranft acted as critics. 


Mr. Manwell preached before the Seminary on Nov. 22, from Mk. 1: 
12, 13; theme, Wilderness Experiences as Preparation for Service. Such 


experiences come to us all. They are times of the soul’s searching, from 
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which may result a deeper knowledge of self, a clearer vision of life’s mis- 
sion, and a sincerer devotion to life’s service. 


The last sermon of the term was delivered by Mr. Talmadge, from 
II Cor. 1: 3, 4, on the Need and Value of Divine Comfort. 


On Nov. 3 the Seminary was addressed by the Rev. Henry J. Bruce of 
Satara, India. He spoke of the providence of God as a determining in- 
fluence in the plan and work of life, illustrating the theme from his own 
experience. Mr. Bruce, with his daughter, are the only missionaries 
of the American Board at the Satara station of the Marathi Mission. 


Bi-weekly meetings of the Conference Club have been held regularly 
during the term. One meeting was held in October. Mr. Ide spoke of 
the International Council of Congregationalists in Boston; Mr. Worcester 
of the session of the American Board in Providence. On November 14, 
a conference was held on the educative features of the social life of the 
Seminary, Mr. Manwell and Mr. Ballou opening the discussion. Rev. 
Edward Hawes of Burlington, Vermont, spoke, Nov. 28, of the Ideal 
Church. The meeting in December was devoted to a debate and con- 
ference on the question how far recent criticisms of the Theological 
Seminary are justified. 


At the meeting of the trustees last spring Professor Paton was ad- 
vanced from Associate Professor to Full Professor of Old Testament 
Exegesis and Criticism, on the Nettleton foundation. The formal ex- 
ercises of inauguration took place on the evening of January 2. In the 
absence of the president of the trustees the formal induction was at the 
hands of Rev. H. H. Kelsey of the board, The inaugural address was 
on the subject. * The Origin of the Prophetic Teaching,” and appears 
among the contributed articles in this number of the REcorp. It is of 
interest to note that in the sixty-six years of the existence of the Seminary 
this chair has had only three occupants — Dr. William Thompson serv- 
ing from 1833 to 1881, Dr. Edwin C. Bissell from 1880 to 1892, and Pro- 
fessor Paton since that time. 















